Music Education 
Looks and Plans 
Ahead 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


1946 
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New, challenging, attractive ... This basic series contributes to 
the all-round musical development of boys and girls through 
a 5-point program of SINGING, PLAYING INSTRUMENTS, 


DANCING, LISTENING, CREATING. 
THE FIFTH BOOK — ready in early 1946 


Unique among new publications it contains typical dances from 
towns and provinces throughout the Philippines. 


Complete dancing instructions, authentic music and superb 

photographs of dances makes this book truly outstanding. 

For music supervisors and physical education directors. 
Ready in early 1946 


An outstanding series for choral groups. 

Book I (S.A.) . . . honored by the Chicago Civic Music Associa- 
tion which used several of its numbers for a concert with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. List $.68 
Book II (S.S.A.) . . . especially effective with Junior High Schools 
and Girls’ Chorus classes. List $.68 
Book IV (S.A.B.) . . . includes 17 carefully chosen folk, classic, 
and popular songs. Ready in early 1946. List $.68 


Watch for announcement of the publication in 1946 of the re- 
mainder of the CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES. 


Book III (2, 3, and 4-part male voices) 
Book V (easy S.A.T.B.) 
Book VI (more advanced S.A.T.B.) 


DURDETT COMPANY) 





























ENSEMBLE MUSIC — 1946 


JUST PUBLISHED—A group of novel compositions 











designed for unusual combinations . . ._ ideal 
Ensemble Music of the highest educational standard. 
\ J 
(Woodwind Sextette) (Brass Sextette) 
‘ DESIGN FOR WOODWINDS | THE KING’S PRAYER AND FINALE 
LOHENGRIN, ACT I 
By GEORGE KLEINSINGER By RICHARD WAGNER 
Arranged by AUGUST H. SCHAEFER 
Price $2.00 Price $2.00 





These compositions are especially suitable for 


STATE and NATIONAL SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Committee chairmen are invited to send for reference copies. 





AMERICAN COMPOSERS ALLIANCE PRIZE-WINNING COMPOSITIONS 








MUSIC FOR SUITE FOR QUARTET OF 
SAXOPHONE, BASSOON, and CELLO ALTO SAXOPHONES 
By BORIS KOUTZEN By ELLIOTT CARTER 
Price $1.25 Price $3.00 
STRING QUARTET C MINODR.................... By SHOLOM SECUNDA 


Price $3.00 





NEW TRIO ALBUM 
(Violin, Cello, and Piano) 
Arranged by MAURICE BARON 

















Contents 
PROKOFIEFF...........GAVOTTA from Classical Symphony aE ee eT Faye VALSE BLUETTE 
STRAVINSKY........BERCUESE and Dance of the Princesses SHOSTAKOVITCH.....POLKA from ‘The Golden Age” Ballet 
from ‘The Fire Bird” | EEE. sch n. sive mise grata alee oboe cies meee MAY NIGHT 
so cicstnn cava’ LA DANZA (Tarantella Napoletana) SMETANA........+++++++ DANCE OF THE COMEDIANS from 
FAURE The Bartered Bride 
iiVJ/;(  '. pared Se wane | ee IL PLEURE DANS MON COEUR 
EET WEES +o v css new sevens MALAGUENA from “Boabdil TSCHAIKOWSKY.... 0.0 .eeeeee. DANSE RUSSE TREPAK from 
I Dir sate gioteie se cea i asa oats wee ere ose ORIENTALE Nutcracker Suite” 
Price $3.00 
—lT lee Also Available From Your Music Dealer 
a 
— ln 
i BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
, - : 
580 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year. (Issues are dated September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April, May-June). 
Susscarrrion: $1.50 per year; Canada $2.00; Foreign $2.25; Single copies 35c. Business AND Eprroriat Orrice: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Eprrortat Boar: Edward Bailey Birge (Chairman Emeritus), Charles M. Dennis (Chairman), Bertha W. Bailey, Lillian L. Baldwin, Harold Spivacke, William D. Boutwell, 
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Carl E. Seashore, Luis Sandi (Mexico), Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile). 
Manacine Eprror: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Manacino Eprror: 


Conraisutions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of informative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts 
submitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self-addressed return envelope. 


Vanett Lawler. ADVERTISING MANAGER: Mildred Peterson. 








Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Scores of new publications have been received 
that will brighten the school programs . . . beau- 
and organ music for 


tiful new choral numbers . 
the Easter Service. Let us know your needs and we 


will make up a suggested program. 


New Choral Selections 


Alleluja, Christ Is Risen Cam pbell-Watson—S.A.T.B. $.18 
Lutkin—S.A.  .10 
aa Goldsworthy .15 
Junior Choir, Oblig. Sop. & Alto 
Christ Has Risen 15th Century French Tune—S.S.A. 1S 
Davidica—S.A. .10 
Friedell—S.A.T.B. —.18 
Stone—S.A.T.B. 16 
Miles—S.A.T.B. «15 
Day of Resurrection, The Malin—S.A.B.  .16 
Easter Again Is Here _.Means—S.A.T.B. with Junior Choir .16 
Robb—S.A.T.B. (a cappella) 12 
Donelson—S.A. .10 
Zangl-Kreckel—S.A. or T.B.  .12 


Again the Morn of Gladness 
Child’s Easter, A. 


Christ the Lord Is Risen Again 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
Christ Will Be Crucified Today 


Crown Him with Many Crowns 


Easter Carol 
Easter King, The 


Exultate Domino 


Hosanna, Blessed Is He that Comes Gregor .12 
S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 

I Am the Resurrection Whitmer—5.A.T.B. .16 

Ir Saw the Place Enners—S.A.T.B. — .15 


Mueller—S.A.T.B. 15 
Keating—S.A.T.B. 1S 
Niles—Unison .10 


Jesus, Lord of All Acclaim 
O Marvelous Message of Morning 
Robin and the Thorn, The. 


Sim plify your sheet music shopping by ordering it all 
“under one roof’—where the music of all publishers 
is available. There’s a Lyon & Healy store near you: 








specially selected list of 


Inspiring New Music 
for the 


EASTER SERVICE 





St. Theodulph’s Hymn Teschner 15 
S.S.A. with Trumpet Trio 


Soul’s Rejoicing, The. Joseph 1657—S.A.B. ad lib parts  .15 
Violin, Violoncello, Harp 
Tenebrae factae sunt (Darkness Was 
Over All) staid _.....Hofer—S.A.T.B.  .12 
Triumphant Strains Arise Chipman—S.A.T.B. «15 
When the Day of Pentecost Was Fully 
eo a eee Coke-Jephcott  .15 
(Whitsuntide—S.A.T.B. with T. & B. solos) 


Easter Organ Music 


Walton—M_ $.60 
Easter Morning Malling—Ad __ .60 
Easter Procession of the Moravian Brethren....Gaul—M __.75 
De Brant—E __.75 


Easter Fantasia 


King Victorious, The 
(Medley of Traditional Easter Hymns) 

Old Easter Melody. West—M __.60 
(“O Filii et Filiae” with Variations) 

..Nies-Berger—M _ .75 
Purvis—Ad _.60 


Resurrection = ; 
Vexilla Regis (Palm Sunday) 
(Four Carol Preludes) 


Write for a free copy of our 1946 
catalogue of Easter and Lenten Music 


In Chicago — 243 S. Wabash Avenue 


Omaha St. Paul Columbus 
Dayton Cleveland 


Ann Arbor Akron 


Evanston Davenport Oak Park 
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Jwo Now Features 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 


I, Each subscriber receives a complimentary copy of MPJ 
NEW MUSIC LIST, a 48-page, 50-cent book with 79 
classified sections in which are listed over 4000 new 
music publications issued by more than 100 leading 
music publishers during 1945. Names of composers and 
arrangers, grades of difficulty, key to publishers, and list 


prices are included. 


This is a must item for the desk of every progressive 
music educator. 
e 


2, Each issue of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL now 


includes two full-page photographs of contemporary 
composers—photographs of the kind that have long been 
wanted for music bulletin boards. The current January- 
February issue contains photographs of Howard Hanson 
and Cole Porter. 

These pictures alone are worth more than the full sub- 


scription price of the magazine. 


In Every Issue 


An outstanding array of lively, thoughtful articles and dis- 


cussions by eminent authorities in all phases of the American 
music scene—composition, performance, education, radio, 
films, opera, church, community, voice, piano, band, orches- 
tra, industrial music, publishing, selling, etc. 


Subscuptions 


One Year $2.00 Two Years $3.50 Three Years $4.50 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 
1270 Avenue of the Americas New York 20, N. Y. 


Subscube Now ! 
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Music Teachers National Association. 
The annual meeting of the 70th year of 
the MTNA, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
convention, convenes at Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan, February 21-24, 1946. 
Also meeting during this period are the 
National Music Council, National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, American 
Musicological Society, ana the Michigan 
Music Teachers Association. The pro- 
gram announced by President James T. 
Quarles includes forums in theory, mu- 
sicology and education, junior age edu- 
cation, library resources, folk songs, 
functional music, psychology, commun- 
ity music, school music, and many 
others, with many delightful “musical 
interludes.” Major musical features in- 
clude a concert by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a chamber music 


recital. Detailed information can be 
secured by writing to any of the fol- 
lowing officers: President—James_ T. 


Quarles, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Vice-President—Paul J. Weaver, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary—Wilfred C. gain, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas; Chairman, 
Local Committee—Bendetson Netzord, 73 
Edison Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 

The National Association of Schools 
of Music will hold its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting at Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
February 19-20, 1946, in conjunction 
with the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation. The over-all dates for the lat- 
ter meeting are February 21-24. The 
NASM is the accrediting body for edu- 
cational institutions in the field of 
music in the United States, and repre- 
sents some 150 leading schools of music, 
colleges, and conservatories in various 
parts of the country. Donald M. 
Swarthout, University of Kansas, is 
president; Karl H. Eschman, Denison 
University, is Acting Secretary. 


NEA History is a recent book by 
Mildred Sandison Fenner, assistant edi- 
tor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. “For nearly ninety 
years,” states Willard E. Givens, NEA 
Executive Secretary, in his preface to 
the book, “the National Education As- 
sociation has been the heart and center 
of the professional movement among 
American teachers, thousands of whom 
have given time, talent, and money that 
our Association might grow and serve 
America better. It is hoped that these 
highlights of our Association’s history, 
written by one who has given years to 
its study, will prepare us better to do 
our part in building for a _ greater 
future.” 160 pages, paper cover, pocket 
size. 50c. 


School Life, the official publication of 
the U. S. Office of Education, is again 
being published after suspension for the 
period of the war in favor of the bi- 
weekly Education for Victory. The 
latter periodical ceased publication 
June 20, 1945. According to an an- 
nouncement received from the Office of 
Education, School Life will continue, as 
before the war, to bring to its readers 
reports and results of significant studies 
by specialists in the various educational 
fields. It will also present official in- 
formation concerning Federal legisla- 
tion and regulations affecting educa- 
tion; reports on educational activities, 
trends, and progress from the various 
states and from over the world. Sub- 
scription price $1.00 per year. Address, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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John W. Beattie, Dean, The School of Music, Northwestern University 
Josephine Wolverton, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Evanston, Illinois, Schools 
Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 
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Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester, New York 





Adopted extensively, this new basal series has won wide 
and instant acclaim because its practical philosophy and 
direct approach toward music learning through enjoy- 
ment are based upon actual classroom experience. The 
program of music reading, closely approximating that 
used in language-reading, is achieved by means of a 
logical sequence of materials presented clearly and 
systematically. This material is closely related to the 
programs of nature study, social studies, language, liter- 
ature, and physical education. It is fresh and offers many 


“opportunities for varied activities. Words and subjects 


are appropriate to the interests and experiences of chil- 
dren. Music and language are closely related both as 
to the content and method of reading. Provision is made 
for every child by a variety of interesting experiences. 





Music Education in 


the Elementary School 


BROOKS AND BROWN 


American 


The authors of this book present the classroom teacher with 
realistic and comprehensive theory and practice of music OO 


education around which she can organize her own thinking, 
and an understanding of basic principles which aid her in 
organizing her own practices. The book provides guidance in 


thinking out teaching procedures and in making music an ( Om an 
integral part of pupil education. 384 pages. $3.50 
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VICTORY 
TIDE 


By 
WILLIAM 


GRANT A 
STILL band 


composition 
of 

unusual 
appeal 

and 

interest 

to 
performers 
and 
audience 


Price 
$1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








Right This Way! 


New Solos ie be 
for 
Young Musicians WF > 5 
by th 





FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Two new series of graded solos for the young musician especially designed 
promote confidence and technical ability. 


SUCCESS Series—Grade |! 


17 original and favorite waltzes, marches, novelettes, and tone poems 
that have genuine appeal to the young student. 


PEERLESS Series—Grade 12 


16 rhythmic and melodic solos a bit more advanced that apply a vital 
need in the student's progress. 


Piano accompaniments are interesting but simple enough for a pianist of little 
experience. 


Keep a solo set on hand for your students. 
Pp 


Bb Clarinet (5 Grade 1—4 Grade 1 ¥2) Bb Cornet (4 Grade 1—4 Grade 11%) 
Eb Saxophone (4 Grade 1—4 Grade 1¥2) Trombone-Baritone B.C. 
(4 Grade 1—4 Grade 12) 

Each solo 40c 


Request a complete set on trial! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CoO., INC. 
14 West Lake St. ° Chicago, Ilhnois 
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Revista Musical Chilena. The Insti- 
tute of Musical Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Chile (Institute de Extension 
Musical, Santiago de Chile, Vicente 
Salas Viu, Director; Filomena Salas, 
Secretaria) has been responsible for 
many of the newer developments in the 
cultural life of that country. Its most 
recent venture is the publication of a 
magazine devoted to musical activities, 
the Revista Musical Chilena. The first 
issue was dated May, 1945, and many 
copies were mailed to friends of Chile 
in the United States. Subsequent issues 
have also arrived. Each number con- 
tains articles dealing with various 
phases of music, reviews of recitals 
given by major artists and of concerts 
by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
news items about musical personalities, 
digests of books, lists of books and re- 
cordings—in short, the type of article 
found in our own music journals. 

The Revista for July contains a most 
interesting report of a study made by 
Carlos Isamitt, one in which he fol- 
lowed the musical development of a 
child beginning at the age of five 
months, systematically notating the 
little one’s musical responses, melodic 
and rhythmic, for a period of more than 
a year. Here is a type of investigation 
and report made by a distinguished 
folklorist and composer that is worthy 
of emulation. 

Reviews of concerts - the American 
composer and conductor, David Van 
Vactor, indicate that ‘that young man 
has made a splendid success in San- 
tiago. There are references to the visit 
of Gilbert Chase, who is on tour under 
auspices of our Library of Congress. 

The Revista is an excellent publica- 
tion for which we wish long life and 
great success. —John W. Beattie 


Who Is Who In Music for 1946 is an- 
nounced by the publisher, Laurence M. 
Fine, 188 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. It is stated that the issue 
carries no advertising and is solely de- 
voted to informative, entertaining and 
constructive material, including round- 
table discussions and symposiums in 
which a number of writers were re- 
quested to participate. The announce- 
ment lists other features, including a 
directory of persons, organizations, and 
institutions in the field of music. 


© © 

Region Ten NSBOVA. At a meeting 
of the Region Ten Board of Control, 
held November 23 in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the following officers were elected: 
Chairman—A. L. Gifford, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Vice-Chairman yr. Hf. 
Terry, Hyrum, Utah; Vice-Chairman 
(Orchestra)—H. L. Fawson, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Vice-Chairman (Vocal) John 
Stacy, Salt Lake City, Utah; Vice-Chair- 
man (Ensembles and smaller groups)— 
Charles Steen, Grand Junction, Colorado: 
Secretary - Treasurer Ww. WwW. 
Christensen, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Ar- 
rangements were made for a contest 
festival to be held next spring in two 
sections—A and B. The meeting place 
for the Section A contest has not been 
decided upon; the contest for Section B 
will be held at Price, Utah, under the 
supervision of E. M. Williams. Three 
members were appointed from the Board 
to represent Region Ten at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the National Board of 
Control: W. H. Terry, Hiram, Utah; 
E. M. Williams, Price, Utah, and Mrs. 
Lloyd Hillyer, Montrose, Colorado. 

Region Nine, NSBOVA. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Control of Region 
Nine, held in Topeka, Kansas, Decem- 
ber 8-9, the following officers were 
elected: Chairman—T. Frank Coulter, 
Joplin, Mo.; Vice-Chairman (Band)— 
Gus E. Jackson, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Vice-Chairman (Orchestra) —Oliver 
Hobbs, Lawrence, Kans.; Vice-Chairman 
(Vocal)—Lytton S. Davis, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Thomas, 
Topeka, Kansas. Other important items 
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Mills Musical Treasures for 


BAND and ORCHESTRA 





Yew BAND Publications 


GREMLIN’S PATROL 


By MERLE J. ISAAC & CLIFFORD P. LILLYA 
A delightful band composition written in a masterly modern 
musical mood. Its novelty of form and sparkling spontaneity 
will make it appealing to Bands as well as to the audience. 


Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Conductor's (Condensed) Extra parts 
Score .75 each .20 


CHOPIN'S POLONAISE IN Ab 


Transcribed by PHILIP J. LANG 


Music educators, we are proud to offer a rich modern band 
transcription of the beloved Polonaise. The work is scored so 
that it is easily playable, yet does not lose any of the original 
brilliant, harmonic colors. 


Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 


From the GOLDMAN 


AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES 


By MAURICE ARNOLD 

Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen 
These four characteristic American dances enjoyed immense pop- 
ularity almost forty years ago, when they were played by orches- 
tras everywhere. As music genuinely American in character, 
these compositions are the best of their kind. 
Full Band $8.00 Symphonic Band $10.00 
Conductor's (Condensed) Extra parts 
Score $1.00 each .30 


BURLESCA 


By JOHANN LUDWIG KREBS 

Transcribed by Erik Leidzen 
An unusual contribution to modern music by an acknowledged 
music master. Destined to take a foremost place among important 
current compositions. 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Conductor's (Condensed) Extra parts 
Score .75 each .20 


BOMBS AWAY 
MARCH 


Transcribed by Philip 5. Lang 
A stirring band composition written in the inimitable Gould 
manner. An excellent addition for your school or home band 


By MORTON GOULD 


library. 

Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Conductor's (Condensed) Extra parts 
Score .75 each .20 


BAND LIBRARY 


PRELUDE and CHORUS from "MEFISTOFELE” 


By ARRIGO BOITO 

Arranged by Pasquale Mondrone 
The Prelude and Chorus makes fine band music, since in the 
original version, so much is scored for brasses and reeds alone. 
The band transcription was specially made for the Goldman 
Band by Pasquale Mondrone. 
Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.50 
Conductor's (Condensed) Extra parts 
Score .75 each .20 


Hew ORCHESTRAL Publications 


Presented For The First Time 
Two Orchestral Works by the Famous Composer ALBERT W. KETELBEY 
Arranged by Henry Sorkin whose Arrangements of “STAR DUST”, 
“STORMY WEATHER” Have Been Most Applaudingly Received 


DEVOTION 
By ALBERT W. KETELBEY 
Arranged by Henry Sopkin 
A musical portrayal of emotions attaining a new, refreshing per- 
spective. Here is atmospheric rather than descriptive music. An 
indelible work in American music. 
Symphonic Orchestra 
Set A, $2.00 Set B, $2.75 Set C, $3.50 
Piano-Conductor .50 Extra Parts each .15 


CHOPIN'S POLONAISE IN Ab 


(Transcribed for Orchestra in C) 


By HENRY SOPKIN 
Symphonic Orchestra 
Set A, $2.50 Set B, $4.00 Set C, $5.50 


Piano-Conductor .75 Extra Parts .20 


MOORLAND FIDDLERS 

By ARTHUR WOOD 
Captures the pastoral spirit of the footloose fiddlers of the Eng- 
lish moorlands in a brilliantly moving orchestration. (Concert 
arrangement with Saxophones). 


Small Orchestra $2.00 
Extra Piano .50 


Full Orchestra $3.00 
Other Parts .30 


BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS 
By ALBERT W. KETELBEY 
Arranged by Henry Sopkin 

An excellent melodic arrangement of a beautiful composition. 

This piece has been delightfully arranged to provide captivating 

musical moments for concert and school orchestras. 

Symphonic Orchestra 

Set A, $2.00 Set B, $2.75 Set C, $3.50 

Piano-Conductor .50 


TANGLEWOOD POOL 
(Pastel Sketch) 
By NEWELL CHASE 
Edited by Arthur Fiedler 
A beautiful melodious tone picture, reminiscent of vivid heart- 
warming recollections. An inspired characterization you'll want 
to feature as a most popular work. 
Symphonic Orchestra 
Set A, $2.50 Set B, $3.50 Set C, $4.50 
Piano-Conductor .50 


GOLDEN GATE 

(Overture) 

For Chamber Orchestra 

By DAI-KEONG LEE 
This composition seeks to convey the environment of a distinctive 
feature in one of America’s leading cities. An interesting musical 
creation of rare charm and genius. 
Full Orchestra $3.50 Concert Orchestra $5.00 
Conductor .75 Extra Parts .25 


Extra Parts each .15 


Extra Parts each .15 


MILLS MUSIC INC. ¢ 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 














THE TONE HEARD “ROUND THE WORLD 











In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifuily 

Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 

Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 

and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and 
igh Register. 


NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





qe HAYNES Fy Ups TRADE MARKS Snr ee 
MFO BY 

Wu.S Haynes oS USED ON 
BOSTON MASS HAYNES FLUTES 
a FOR YOUR PROTECTION “ou eras 























WM. 5. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4 
New York 19, New York 





of business included a vote to proceed 
with plans for one or more National- 
Competition Finals for instrumental 
and vocal solos and ensembles to be 
held in Region Nine. Tentative arrange- 
ments were made for such an event in 
Joplin, Mo., the home of Chairman 
Coulter. It was also voted to proceed 
with plans for improving the competi- 
tion activities, particularly those phases 
pertaining to adjudication. A commit- 
tee consisting of Lytton S. Davis, Gus 
E. Jackson, and Oliver Hobbs was ap- 
pointed to draft a plan of procedure 
and, if possible, to have a report ready 
for presentation and demonstration at 
the biennial meeting of MENC at Cleve- 
land. 


Region One, NSBOVA. The Board of 
Control of this Region met at Portland, 
Oregon, December 1. The dates of 
April 27, May 4, and May 11 were re- 
served for National Finals in Region 
One. Further steps were taken in con- 
nection with the amalgamation of the 
organizational setup of Region One and 
the Northwest Division of MENC. A 
two-day vocal clinic was announced 
under the chairmanship of Howard Mil- 
ler at Yakima, Washington, at the time 
of the Washington Music Educators 
Conference, February 22-23. In conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the Board, a 
band and orchestra clinic was held at 
Portland under the chairmanship of 
Francis Baxter and Rodney Berg, re- 
spectively, with William E. Knuth as 
clinic conductor. Approximately 100 
students and teachers were enrolled in 
each of the clinic groups. 
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SHOSTAKOVICH SUCCESSES! 


POLKA from “THE GOLDEN AGE” 


for 


Piano Solo $ .30 
Flute and Piano -80 
Bb ; ‘larinet and Piano 80 
Bp Cornet (Trumpet) and Piano .80 


ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Small Orchestra with piano-conductor 
Full Orchestra with score 
Grand Orchestra with score 


Piano-conductor 30 
score . . 1.00 
MUU | CO ciitciccienincasecirncedannsctacebesennisapins sectarian esladehahchacenheiahdanedanpaliddeeasiadgsinamcet .20 
BAND ARRANGEMENTS 
Full Score ‘ . 1.50 
Standard Band 1.50 
Concert Band 2.75 
Symphonic Band .. 4.00 
Extra parts, each......... , . ne 
SATIRICAL DANCE from * ‘THE BOLT” 
for 
Piano Solo wl 65 
Violin and Piano 75 
ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Small Orchestra with piano-conductot..... -_ ‘ a oe 
Full Orchestra with score 2.50 
Full Score ‘ ; 75 
Extra parts, each...... “ .20 
IN PREPARATION—Transcription for 2 pianos by Maxwell Powers 
EDITION MUSICUS -NEW YORK INC. 
23 WEST 47TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 19 
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HAWKES POCKET SCORES 


ENJOY YOUR MUSIC MORE 
FOLLOW If WITH A SCORE 


THE HAWKES POCKET SCORES OFFER YOU THESE 
FEATURES ALL OF WHICH COMBINE TO 
MAKE THEM THE CHOICE OF 
ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


|} CONVENIENT POCKET SIZE FAIR PRICES 
| LEGIBLE PRINT DURABLE PAPER AND BINDING 
AND 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF STANDARD MATERIAL COMBINED 
WITH THE COPYRIGHTED SCORES OF THE OUTSTANDING 
MODERN COMPOSERS, EVER OFFERED 





WRITE FOR SECTION Ill OF THE BOOSEY AND HAWKES 
COMPLETE MUSIC CATALOG FOR A COMPLETE LISTING 
OF THE HAWKES POCKET SCORE 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, INC., 668 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 











ALWAYS DEMAND THE BEST— HAWKES POCKET SCORES 





A valuable aid to any one who wishes to 
acquire a working knowledge of score reading 


HOW TO READ A SCORE 


By GORDON JACOB PRICE $1.00 9 Chapters 72 Pages 
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New! New! 





SING and DANCE 


DANCE DIRECTIONS BY BEATRICE A. HUNT 
MUSIC ARRANGED BY HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


Play-party games and folk dances that feature singing while dancing 
provide fun for everyone! A delightful recreation the year ’round, these 
dances are an especially good outdoor activity for the summer camp, the 
park playground, and picnic gatherings because no instrumental accom- 
paniment is essential. Participants SING AND DANCE, thus furnish- 


ing their own music. 


COMPLETE MUSIC, WORDS AND DIRECTIONS 


Complete words and music for 38 different dances are given. These 
words and tunes are simple and are quickly taught by rote. On the 
facing page the words are given again, and opposite each line is a concise 
description of the steps to be done while singing that line. 


DIAGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Diagrams show the starting position for each dance. A glossary tells in 
words, and illustrations show just what each term means. There’s nothing 
technical nor complicated. Everything is a lot of fun for children or 
adults at all levels of experience. 


A reduction of one of the 
forty illustrations. Here the 


dancers “wring the dishrag.” 





FUN FOR ALL 


The folk dance is having a tremendous upswing from coast to coast and 
is rapidly regaining its former place as a favorite pastime for young and 
old alike. This book takes an old-time recreation and brings it up-to- 
date. With SING AND DANCE you can start a group in camp, in 
school, the club, the church social rooms — in fact, in any social gather- 
ing, and you will provide one of the most enjoyable ways in which music 
can be used in community recreation. Many of these dances are known 
as “mixers”—there is no activity more effective in acquainting people 
and giving everyone a good time. 


Send for a copy today! Price: $1.25, postpaid 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
432 S. Wabash Ave. Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Ill. 
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MAINSTAYS 


* In the SCHOOL BAND Repertoire * 








THE VERIBEST BAND BOOK THE PRIZE BAND BOOK 


FOR YOUNG BANDS A Collection of Excellent Marches by Losey, Chambers, 
(Companion to the U. T. D. Band Book) Fulton, Jewell, Laurendeau, and Others 
Containing Pieces by Bucher, Bennet, Hazel, Klohr, Eaton 
and Others INSTRUMENTATION: 
A lst Bb Cornet 
x arinet 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 
INSTRUMENTATION: Solo and Ist Bb Clarinets lst and 2nd Altos 
Piccolo lst Bb Cornet 2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets 3rd and 4th Altos 
Flute in C 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Oboe Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Eb Clarinet lst and 2nd Altos Bassoon Baritone (Treble Clef) 
lst Bb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Altos Soprano Saxophone lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets Baritone Bass Clef Alto Saxophone Clef) 
Soprano Saxophone Baritone Treble Clef Tenor Saxophone lst and 2nd Tenors (Treble Clef 
Alto Saxophone lst and 2nd Trombones Baritone Saxophone 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Tenor Saxophone Bass Clef Eb Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Baritone Saxophone lst and 2nd Tenors Treble Clef Solo Bb Cornet Basses 
Oboe or C Saxophone 3rd Trombone Bass Clef Drums 
Bassoon Bb Bass Treble Clef 
Eb Cornet Basses Price, Each Book, 30 cents 
Solo Bb Cornet Drums 





Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE VICTORY BAND BOOK 
ees See ee ed lee 


A Collection of Easy and Carefully Selected Music by 





Laurendeau, Holmes, Rockwell, Klohr, Morris and Others INSTRUMENTATION: 
Piccolo lst Bb Cornet 
INSTRUMENTATION: Eb Clarinet 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 

r Solo and Ist Bb Clarinets Ist and 2nd Altos 
Eb Baritone Saxophone lst Bb Cornet 2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets 3rd and 4th Altos 
Bb Tenor Saxophone 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Oboe Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Eb Alto Saxophone Ist and 2nd Altos Bassoon Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Piccolo 3rd and 4th Altos Soprano Saxophone lst and 2nd Trombones (Bass 
Oboe _ lst and 2nd Tenors Alto Saxophone Clef) 
Eb Clarinet Ist and 2nd Trombones Tenor Saxophone lst and 2nd Tenors (Treble Clef) 
lst Bb Clarinet : Baritone Baritone Saxophone 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets Bb Bass Eb Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Bassoon Eb Basses Solo Bb Cornet Basses 
Eb Cornet Drums Drums 


Solo Bb Cornet (Conductor) 
Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


(Tenors, Baritone and Bb Bass can be had either in Bass or 
Treble Clef) 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 





THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches of 


THE R. B. HALL JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
SUPERIOR BAND BOOK cena 








Containing the Latest, Best and Most Popular Marches by the Piccolo 3rd and 4th Eb Altos 
famous March Writer, R. B. Hall Piccolo in C Ist and 2nd Horns in F 
Flutes in C 3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Eb Clarinet Baritone, bass clef 
INSTRUMENTATION: lst Bb Clarinet Baritone, treble clef 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets lst and 2nd Trombones, bass 
Piccolo lst and 2nd Altos Alto Clarinet clef 
Eb Clarinet 3rd and 4th Altos Bass Clarinet 3rd Trombone, bass clef 
lst Bb Clarinet Baritone (bass or treble clef) Oboe lst and 2nd Tenors, treble clef 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets lst and 2nd Trombones or Bassoon Bb Bass, treble clef 
Oboe Tenors (bass or treble clef) Eb Cornet Basses 
Bassoon 3rd Trombone or Bb Bass Solo Bb Cornet Drums 
Eb Cornet (bass or treble clef) lst Bb Cornet Soprano Saxophone 
Solo Bb Cornet Basses 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Alto Saxophone 
lst Bb Cornet Drums Ist and 2nd Eb Altos Tenor Saxophone 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Saxophones Baritone Saxophone 
Price, Each Book, 30 cents Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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ON WINGS 
OF SONG 









Vicror ReEcorDs are now available to 2 by soprano and tenor, 3 by soprano and 
help you teach the songs in Unit One of alto, 7 by soprano, alto, and tenor. Songs 
On Wings of Song. An album of 4 rec- are varied including game and action 
ords presents 33 songs with piano accom- songs, songs of home and community life, 
paniments—3 sung by tenor voice, 7 by songs for Christmas and other special 
soprano, 6 by alto, 5 by alto and tenor, days, religious songs, folk songs. 





On Wings of Song is a new World of Music book 
especially designed for rural schools. It provides a 
splendid song program to cover three years. Ask to 
see this colorful book. 







Order records from your nearest Ginn and Company 
office. 








Increase your music activities with 


RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES Specific directions for folk dances, creative rhythms, 
and singing games for use with World of Music, Ele- 


mentary Vocal Course. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH MUSIC Music appreciation course that makes listening 


a creative activity. 


LET’S EXPLORE MUSIC A listening program to use with World of Music, Elemen- 
tary Vocal Course. 


PIANO COURSE | A year of piano instruction built on the plan of “hear it, sing it, 
play it, read it.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17, NEW YORK 11, CHICAGO 16, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS 1, COLUMBUS 16, SAN FRANCISCO 5, TORONTO 5 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


JOHN C. 


UR BIENNIAL MEETING at Cleveland will be a 
memorable event in the history of music educa- 
tion. For many months it has been apparent that 

music educators are looking forward with eagerness to 
our first postwar convention—a fact which is attested by 
the record-breaking number of requests for hotel room 
reservations received by the Housing Committee before 
January 1. 

Keynoting the intense interest which is manifested on 
all sides are the activities of the Curriculum Committee 
Consultant Groups. Well over twelve hundred music 
educators have accepted assignments as consultant mem- 
bers of the forty committees* which will hold open 
forums during the first three days of the convention— 
establishing an all-time high for active participation upon 
the part of our membership in a Conference project. Add 
to this number the hundreds, if not thousands, of Con- 
ference members who will take part as auditors in the 
consultant meetings, and we have a total so impressive 
that the significance of the Cleveland meeting in this one 
respect only augurs good cheer and great promise for the 
future of our cause. 

Every effort is being made to arrange the schedule in 
such a manner that consultants may attend meetings of 
groups other than their own, and also to enable Con- 
ference members who participate as auditors to share to 
the fullest extent possible the benefits of all discussions 
pertaining to the fields of their respective special inter- 
ests. Further, in order to derive fullest possible values 
from the work of the committees, arrangements have 
been made whereby the consultant group discussions in 
several areas are to be supplemented by section meetings 
“+ The Curriculum Committees listed on page 64 were set up to carry 
on the studies and discussions begun in the 1942-44 biennium under 
the leadership of Lilla Belle Pitts, and continued during 1945 by 
committees appointed by the Division Conference presidents. There- 
fore, in choosing the consultant members for the 1945-46 committees, 
President John C. Kendel has drawn largely from the personnel 
which served during the two previous periods. The reports of the 
1942-44 Curriculum Committees were published and distributed, and 
a composite of the 1945 reports, compiled and edited by Hazel B. 


Nohavec, has been prepared for the use of the current committees 
and for distribution at the Cleveland convention. 
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KENDEL 


or demonstrations of the type which is traditional in our 
convention program planning. 

Through the medium of the studies, discussions, and 
demonstrations of the forty Curriculum Committees 
it is hoped to focus our slogan, “Music Education 
Looks and Plans Ahead,” in a series of recommendations 
that should prove of deep significance in the further de- 
velopment of the program of music education. As a 
climax, our immediate past president, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
will conduct a general session devoted to the theme of 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” At this meeting 
Miss Pitts will offer, in her inimitable and gracious man- 
ner, a summary and evaluation of the work of the Cur- 
riculum Committees. 

A third point of emphasis will be concerned with the 
theme “World Friendship through Music.” We must 
continue to give much thought to the extension of the 
international developments in and through music educa- 
tion which have been in progress for several years. We 
have reason to believe that at Cleveland we will have 
with us representatives from many nations, and at least 
one full session is to be designated as an international 
meeting for the consideration of matters pertaining to 
world relationships and the place of music education in 
hemispheric and global interchange between the nations. 
It is within the realm of possibility that the Cleveland 
Conference can serve as a springboard for further de 
velopments in connection with our effort to help achieve 
the goal of Peace on Earth through the ministry of 
music education. 

Under the leadership of its president, Harry Seitz, of 
Detroit, the National Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold its biennial convention in Cleveland during 
Conference week, opening on March 27, using the same 
convention facilities, and with major events streamlined 
with the activities of the MENC program. This com- 
bination will provide a most impressive series of di- 
versified musical and educational features. Among the 
offerings of the NCMEA will be a great feast of music 
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presented by the parochial schools of Cleveland on Fri- 
day, March 29, under the direction of Sister Alice Marie, 
O.S.U., Supervisor of High School Music in the Cleve- 
land Diocese. At noon on Sunday, March 31, a Pontifical 
High Mass will be sung by the members of the NCMEA, 
with whom members of the MENC will be invited to 
join. Preparation for the singing of the Mass will be 
carried on daily through the preceding period of the 
convention in a series of rehearsal clinics under the 
leadership of Reverend Emmet Kelly, who will direct 
the Gregorian Chant, and Mr. Seitz, who will direct the 
figured music. 

Saturday, March 30, will be All-Ohio Day, with an 
inspiring festival program presented by the Ohio Music 
Education Association. President William McBride, 
with the cooperation of Edith Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music, and with the help of the entire body of officers 
and members of OMEA, is arranging a program that 
will demonstrate the place that music education has in 
the hearts of the people of Ohio. Among the spectacular 
things promised are a chorus of 2,000, a band of 500, and 
a string orchestra of 250, all conducted by leaders of 
national reputation. The Cleveland Sesquicentennial 
Committee is cooperating with OMEA in promoting this 
magnificent event. It is worthy of more than passing 
note that we are able to participate in the Cleveland 
Sesquicentennial celebration, as well as in the centennial 
observance of the beginning of music education in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 


+ 


Through the courtesy of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra Society we shall be privileged to hear this 
major orchestra in its regular broadcast concert on Sat- 
urday, March 30, in beautiful Severance Hall. We shall 
also have the privilege of listening to one of Lillian 
Baldwin’s inspiring children’s concerts on Monday after- 
noon, April 1, also in Severance Hall. 

Another event of special import now being planned is 
an observance of the cessation of hostilities in World 
War II. Prominent national speakers representing lead- 
ership in the armed forces and in civilian life have been 
invited to take part on this occasion—the first general 
session of the MENC program—on Thursday evening, 
March 28. Still another event which promises especial 
interest will be a session conducted in “Town Hall” 
meeting style for the discussion of questions pertaining 
to the successes or failures of music and music education 
in World War II, and the lessons we have learned which 
bear upon plans for the postwar period. 

The evening of Monday, April 1, has been designated 
as Cleveland Night. Under the leadership of Russell V. 
Morgan and J. Leon Ruddick, with the aid of the staff 
of the host city’s music department, we shall have an 
opportunity to share with citizens of Cleveland a taste of 
the fine musical program of their schools. In addition 
to this festival we are promised demonstrations by a 
large chorus of junior high school children, a violin 
group of several hundred players, and numerous other 
organizations which will exemplify the type of music 
work done in the Cleveland schools. 

On Friday, March 29, the Cleveland Public Schools 
will hold open house. Transportation will be provided 
to various schools where Conference members may see 
the music program in action. 
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The Conference Breakfast on Sunday, March 31, will 
fully uphold the traditions of this distinctive MENC 


feature. The spiritual lift of beautiful music and an 
inspiring speaker, coupled with the privilege of breaking 
bread together on Sunday morning in one great as- 
sembly of kindred souls, is something no person would 
voluntarily miss after once having the experience. 


+> 


On Sunday, also, we expect to have a concert of 
unusual artistic and international significance, presented 
by leading artists representing the United States and 
neighbor countries. 

Other highlights, arrangements for which are now 
definite, include a national broadcast of the General 
Electric Hour by Phil Spitalny and his all-girl orchestra, 
the Westinghouse Male Chorus from Pittsburgh, the 
Toronto Men Teachers’ Choir, the Teachers Symphony 
Orchestra from the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, and other musical organizations from state 
universities, colleges, and high schools. 

The Consultants’ Councils held by the six MENC 
Division organizations last spring agreed that several 
phases of the music education program on the elementary 
and secondary levels should have special attention, while 
at the same time thought should be given to broadening 
the base of the program in the elementary schools and 
in preschool activities so that every child may be assured 
of the musical foundation which is compatible with his 
interest and capacity. These recommendations are being 
followed through to the extent that it is feasible in the 
plans for the Cleveland program. Significant examples 
are the projects undertaken by the committees dealing 
with class piano, violin and voice instruction, wind and 
string instrument ensembles, contemporary music, folk 
music, preschool and nursery school, band, orchestra and 
chorus, and so on. 

Other elements of the convention—all of which are 
important—will be discussed elsewhere in this magazine 
or in special releases. Among those which should be 
mentioned here are the educational exhibits and demon- 
strations under the auspices of the Music Education Fx- 
hibitors Association; the first postwar meeting of the 
National University and College Band Conductors Con- 
ference; various organizational meetings including the 
Board of Control of the National School Band, Orches- 
tra, and Vocal Associations; the MENC Research 
Council, Board of Directors, Council of Past Presidents 
and Founders, and the first assembly of state presidents 
and state representatives—the latter a new development 
in the MENC organization plan. 

The convention will close on a thrilling major chord 
of jubilee, praise, and consecration in a Peace Dedication 
Festival program, which the schools of Cuyahoga County 
and a well-known university band have been invited to 


provide. 
+ 

From this brief outline it is easy to see that, in addi- 
tion to the educational core of the convention which will 
be provided by the Curriculum Committee discussion 
groups, we shall have a very great feast of music. What 
better way can we enter upon the tasks and opportunities 
of the great new era than through such a program of 
inspiration, study, and planning? 
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The Cinderella of the 


Cinema 


An Evaluation of Film 
Music and a Review of 
Its Progress 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY created a new form of 

expression in the field of dramatic music: the 

music for motion pictures. It is derived from 
incidental theatre music, a form which was used largely 
in the last century. Its role, however, is considerably 
more important since it creates a homogeneous art-form 
and does not function merely as a stop-gap during entre- 
acts and decor changes, or as accompaniment for songs 
and dances, as customary theatre music had done up to 
now. 

It not only poses new artistic problems to the com- 
poser and presents him with new possibilities for artistic 
expression, but, from a purely social point of view, it 
plays an important part, not to be underestimated, in the 
life of the composer of the twentieth century. It offers 
new economic advantages, defying the old tradition that 
a composer of serious or even progressive music cannot 
make a decent living by his art. This is one of the 
reasons why nearly all the foremost contemporary com- 
posers do already or will, sooner or later, contribute 
music to motion pictures. 

More than ninety years have passed since Richard 
Wagner defined the aesthetic of his artistic program, 
calling it Gesamtkunstwerk, all-comprising work of art, 
meaning the perfect combination of music, drama, and 
acting. In his works, the music was the most important 
and dominating factor. 

Today, no art comes nearer to the Wagnerian ideal 
than the most vigorous, spontaneous and popular art 
form of the twentieth century: the cinema. It is a 
synthetic art, a Gesamtkunstwerk in the best Wagnerian 
meaning, being again the combination of drama, acting 
and music. However, and this is the greatest difference 
between the cinema of today and the Wagnerian ideal, 
music plays only a minor part in it, and is for the time 
being a Cinderella of the cinematographic art. 

Let us examine briefly the history of music in motion 
pictures. The showmen of the early cinematographic 
days soon found out that it was necessary to find an 
aural element to accompany the strictly visual one. 
When pictures became more pretentious in length and 
content, showing real life on the screen, they still lacked 
a third dimension. They were sadly soulless, being 
without the sounds of real life. We had to watch people 
enact life, we saw them speaking, and we heard no 
sound; and the uncanny silence of the cinema was 
broken only by the nerve-wracking and monotonous 
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noise of the projection machine. Music was therefore 
inevitable. It could fulfill a double function: to make 
the picture more enjoyable and, at the same time, to 
cover the humming noise of the projection machines. 

The very first use of music for the early pictures was 
mechanical. Short scenes were accompanied by phono- 
graph records which had actually no relationship what- 
soever to the content of the picture. When pictures be- 
gan to grow in length, and the picture theatres in size, 
the phonograph record proved insufficient, since ampli- 
fication was yet unknown, and a piano took over its role. 

With this single piano, there began the important 
functioning of music in the films. At first the piano 
music continued the practice of the phonograph records, 
and had little or no connection with the screen. It had 
no more relationship to it than the music in a restaurant 
has to the conversations at the tables, or the noise of 
the hurdy-gurdy to the side show. It had to create a 
merely agreeable atmosphere by playing popular tunes 
and well-known melodies, and thereby satisfying the 
spectator’s ear, as the picture did his eye. 

With the development of pictures, cinema music under- 
went a parallel rapid development. The piano soon was 
augmented by other instruments, and as the motion pic- 
ture houses grew in number and seating capacity, so 
grew the orchestra in size and quality. Toward the end 
of the “silent’’ era, the orchestras of picture houses at- 
tained the size of fully-grown symphony orchestras, 
numbering sixty to eighty pieces. First-class conductors 
and musicians supplied the music, which gained impor- 
tance in this new and popular entertainment. 

At the beginning of this period of film music, the 
pianist, and later the conductor, had to use the available 
and—according to their taste—most suitable composi- 
tions. These consisted mostly (apart from the current 
hit-tunes) of light classical and semi-classical music— 
mainly those pieces which were old, well tried war- 
horses of the musique de salon literature. It was soon 
found out, for instance, that the William Tell overture 
(a favorite piece of the silent days) doesn’t fit a love 
scene, and that Mendelssohn’s Spring Song (another 
favorite) sounds comic when played for a funeral. 
Therefore the conductors began to select more carefully 
the music for different parts of the photoplay. They 
found out also that the dramatic effect of the silent action 
could be augmented by suitably selected music. A love 
scene will become more tender or passionate, the latent 
elements of a drama will come more to the surface, and 
a chase (an indispensable part of the early pictures) 
will be more exciting if appropriate music accompanies 
them. 

This practice was naturally nothing new, as incidental 
theatre music had experimented with similar effects for 
a long time. But the art of the cinema was so novel that 
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it had to undergo the birth-pangs of every phase of an 
evolution of its own. In the silent picture, no emotion 
could be expressed through the most intense medium of 
expression—human speech. Only music could replace it. 
Besides creating the atmosphere of the action, it made 
one really understand and feel what was impossible to 
express with gestures and disturbing titles. Also, the 
latter stopped the tempo of the action. Music gave real 
pulsation, blood, color, and life to the silent picture. The 
language of music therefore became the medium of aural 
expression for the silent movie. 

With the progress of motion-picture art, with the co- 
ordination of dramatic scenes with the methodically 
organized repetitions of pictorial material, and an im- 
proved literature of explanatory or dramatic titles—with 
all these, films found their own tempo, and individual 
scenes their own rhythm, a rhythm of motion and action. 
Besides the accentuation of expression, music had now 
the additional role of accentuating this rhythm with 
audible sounds; and the rhythm of the picture, com- 
bined with the rhythm of the music, gave a remarkable 
and hitherto unknown effect: synchronization. 

Conductors had now not only to select music for the 
film, but in order to make the musical accompaniment 
more effective, they had also to adapt the classical liter- 
ature to different scenes, and to make modulations be- 
tween the selections; in short, to bind continuity in the 
film drama together with continuity in the music. The 
single pianist of the small picture house had an easier 
job in this respect; for if he had the ability, he could 
improvise for those scenes for which he could not find 
suitable printed music and, not unlike the organist in the 
church, could celebrate his profane service with preludi- 
ums and postludiums, transitions and modulations! 

As these procedures became more and more compli- 
cated for the conductor of larger groups, and as the 
musical demands of cinema patrons grew more and more 
exigent, a new printed literature appeared on the market, 
supplying every combination of cinema orchestra with 
so-called dramatic and illustrative music. The quality 
of this music, which grew like weeds in every country, 
was appallingly low. 

This fact is more unfortunate than appear, 
since this music, being the first in the category to be 
written directly for the films, was responsible for the 
commonplace quality of the early music composed for 
sound films, which blossomed naturally from this com- 
mercial output. Since a full program of musical accom- 
paniment was put together by borrowing from a great 
number of such pieces written by different composers, 
and from standard numbers of semi-classical literature, 
striking originality was not expected but rather unde- 
sired. The most obvious operatic and programmatic 
devices for dramatic effects in rhythm and harmony 
were employed, and use was made of the commonplace 
melodic tradition of the nineteenth century. Stereotyped 
dramatic titles, such as Agitato and Appassionato were 
filled with stereotyped content; and later, when more 
specialized problems were presented, such as music for 
fights, battle scenes, love scenes, catastrophes, storms, 
tension, mournful scenes, laments—in short the whole 
gamut of dramatic expression—they were solved with 


would 


more or less artistic results. 
This music had to be written in a fairly simple man- 
ner, as very little rehearsal time was allowed for each 
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program. Furthermore, it had to be orchestrated in 
such a way that it could be performed by any orches- 
tral combination. In the true tradition of musique de 
salon, a piano-conductor part served instead of a full 
score, and this unfortunate custom still retains its place 
in present-day recording sessions. 

No outstanding musical personality of those days was 
employed to write such music. This was the main rea- 
son for the indifferent artistic quality of the first orig- 
inal film music. The only quality which was expected 
was descriptive effectiveness. Descriptive music was 
naturally no invention of the cinema, as composers of 
the Middle Ages had already described musically scenes 
from the Bible. Classical examples of musical illustra- 
tion can be found later in Bach’s Passions, Haydn’s 
Creation and Beethoven's battle music; and finally, in 
its highest form, in the program symphonies of the 
Romantic period. 

The fundamental difference between symphonic pro- 
gram music and descriptive cinema music lies in the 
fact that the former, though following a programmatic 
purpose, creates freely its own form. It is not bound 
by detailed description of a dramatic outline. Descrip- 
tive cinema music, however, illustrates slavishly the 
happenings of a given scene. This deprives it of logical 
musical development, logical musical form; in short, it 
deprives it of its own musical raison d’etre. 

This must be one of the reasons that out of the large 
repertoire of early cinema music, not one piece has sur- 
vived its original purpose and can stand, so to speak, 
alone on its own musical feet. 

Toward the end of the silent era, pictures attained a 
highly artistic level and found their own aesthetics. 
Motion-picture producers realized the importance of the 
accompanying music, and although it was still assembled 
mostly from classical repertoire and printed cinema cata- 
logs, we begin to find commissioned scores composed 
specifically for certain pictures. Stylistically, however, 
they were still mere continuations of previous cinema 
music. 

Long before the invention of the sound film, the so- 
called talkie, the evolution of sound recording offered 
new possibilities for the film industry. The invention 
of electrical sound amplification made it possible to record 
a whole musical accompaniment on records, replacing 
the live cinema orchestra. This novelty not only offered 
economic advantages to the exhibitor—that is, conse- 
quent unemployment to thousands of musicians — but 
made it possible for the smallest theatre in the country 
to have the same appropriate and high-class musical ac- 
companiment which up to then only the large luxurious 
theatres of the great cities could afford. 

The quality of the music composed and assembled for 
the pictures remained unchanged. The practice of 
musical illustration only became more prevalent and 
specific, as a closer synchronization of music with hap- 
penings on the screen could now be achieved. 

The silent pictures, lacking the quality of human 
speech and real noises, developed more and more the 
tendency to become an unrealistic art. This tendency 
should have been helped and accentuated by the abstract 
and truly unrealistic art of music, creating thus a homo- 
geneous form of expression. The music of the first film 
scores, however, by trying to replace the missing sound, 
often degenerated into cheap imitations of realistic 
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noises, destroying thus the aesthetic unity of the pic- 
tures. We shall find this technique of imitation again 
later in the sound film. We can only hope that this 
naive method of music-making is merely a relic of the 
silent era, and will disappear completely from serious 
background scores. 

Music has its own logically continuous form and 
rhythmical organization. If we try to imitate musically 
the sudden happenings and naturalistic sounds of a 
picture, which follow each other without any coordina- 
tion or logical rhythm, the music will completely lose its 
true significance and will sink into a disorganized, mean- 
ingless bedlam of noise. 

But let us follow the development of film music with 
the beginning of the sound film. 

Introducing the actual sound of speech and noise, 
pictures became more realistic, and the music carried on 
alone the irrational, unreal element. It didn’t stand alone 
any more as the only aural expression; it had not only 
to share its role with the dramatic dialog and naturalistic 
noises, but even subordinate itself to them. This all 
applies, of course, to the atmospheric, descriptive, and 
emotionally expressive music that we call background 
music. But before discussing this most important factor 
of the film music of today, we have to survey the first 
achievements of the sound film. 

The phenomenal success of the first sound film which 
introduced songs stamped its mark on the beginning of 
the sound film era. With the exception of the technical 
novelty, the first pictures didn’t bring anything new to 
the screen. They were merely photographed operettas 
or musical comedies. Pictures seemed to lose for a time 
the aesthetic integrity which they had already achieved 
in the silent era. The song hit became the most important 
element, and everything else was built around it and 
sacrificed for it. Really artistic music seemed to dis- 
appear from pictures, and the scarce background music 
satisfied itself with repeating again and again the mean- 
ingless and emotionally uninteresting theme songs. 

In Europe, pictures descended to an even lower level 
than in America. Film composers were only songwrit- 
ers who were responsible for the whole musical part of 
the picture. Just as pleasure in the novelty of sound 
emphasized every possibility for noise-making (foot- 
steps sounded like earthquakes, a knocking on the door 
like cannon shots), so musical numbers were dragged 
into every picture, whether the plot called for them or not. 

There were, of course, other pictures produced where 
no song hits could be introduced, such as historical or 
documentary films and travelogs, which played a con- 
siderably more important role in the silent and early 
talkie eras than they do today. Those films had con- 
tinuous musical scores, conceived mostly on the same 
principle as accompanying music had been with live 
orchestras in the silent days. A great number of silent 
pictures made at an earlier date had to be supplied with 
recorded musical scores, as orchestras were no longer 
employed in the theatres. These scores were also com- 
piled by the same well-tried assembly-line methods. 

It took some years before motion-picture art recov- 
ered from this relapse and found its own form again 
but coming nearer and, nearer to the Wagnerian ideal of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk, where music of high standard is 
one of the components of the form. 

Let us now see the role of musical background in the 
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THIS article was prepared for the Music Educators 
Journal at the request of the Chairman of the Film 
Music Division* of the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids in Music Education. Film music—a term 
used for want of a better one—is recognized by music 
educators, to some extent at least, as something to 
be reckoned with. Few, however, are fully cognizant 
of its tremendous import as an influence upon the 
musical taste and upon the musical future of our 
nation—and all nations. From the standpoint of 
music education it is impossible to look into the 
future without taking into account the potentiali- 
ties of this influence of the films. By the same token 
music education should be, and to some extent now 
is, recognized by film music makers and the film 
producers as an important factor in the composite 
of elements responsible for the present status and 
future trend of the cinematographic art. 

In line with the purpose of the Committee to 
study all phases of the relationship of film music to 
music education and to initiate procedures for in- 
creasing the efficacy of this relationship, it is felt 
that the accompanying article provides an import- 
ant contribution. 

The author’s prestige as a composer and as an 
authority on music in the film industry is well 
known to all readers, who will recall many films for 
which he wrote the music, including ‘‘*The Thief of 
Bagdad,”’ ‘“‘Double Indemnity,” *“The Jungle Book,”’ 
**Spellbound,”’ “‘The Lost Week-end,”’ and the 
Chopin film, “A Song to Remember.”’ 


*Chairman of the Film Music Division of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids is Helen C. Dill, Los Angeles. 
Chairmen of the Radio and the Records and Recording Equip- 
ment divisions, respectively, are Osbourne McConathy, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey, and D. Sterling Wheelwright, Palo Alto, 
California. azel B. Nohavec, Cleveland, Ohio, is coordinating 
chairman of the Committee. 














modern film technique. First of all I should like to 
make it clear that although I am regarding the Wagner- 
ian aesthetic as the goal of cinematographic art, I am 
fully aware that for the time being nobody goes to the 
cinema to hear background music! 

The music serves the drama and is creating subcon- 
sciously an idealistic and irrational dimension against the 
naturalistic and real part of the photoplay. One could 
compare its function to that of a Greek chorus, pointing 
the drama, underlining and psychologically enhancing 
the action. It is therefore obvious that music is not 
needed for the whole of dramatic pictures, as scenes of 
objective realism without dramatic conflict or dialog 
without emotional content do not have to be accentuated 
or brought nearer to our consciousness through the 
medium of music. In such scenes music is superfluous, 
therefore disturbing. There are, however, many parts in 
every picture wherein the aesthetic effect can be strength- 
ened through music which focuses attention on dramatic 
highlights. 

Another important function of film music is to bind 
together into a harmonious whole the short succession 
of pictures with varying content, such as montage, titles 
or short cuts of pictorial happenings. Music should not 
illustrate closely every phase of this kaleidoscopic and 
entirely technical procedure, but should accentuate its 
rhythm and express through its medium the general idea 
which the director has tried to convey pictorially. 

The most important function of music in films, then, 
is not to illustrate the picture but to complete its psycho- 
logical effect. The first important achievement of the 
sound film was the almost complete abandonment of the 
classical and standard literature. The importance of 
music became more and more acknowledged, and every 
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Mutt-Sensory Ads in 
Music Education 


An Overview of 
a Field of Increasing 
Interest 


HROUGHOUT THE AGES, writers on education have 

paid tribute to teachers who have made significant 

contributions to society. Contemporary educa- 
tional psychologists are also giving due emphasis to 
the place of teachers in the educational scheme, but 
not to the exclusion of the child who is being taught. 
His needs, abilities, interests, and environment are be- 
ing scrutinized by educational research workers. And, 
as a result of the application of scientific method to edu- 
cational research, teaching techniques have been modified 
and new ones are evolving. 

Today, considerable emphasis is being placed on multi- 
This field is no 
longer in the embryonic stage. Its proponents are 
dynamic, and have made valuable contributions in every 
subject-matter field. The superior teacher avails him- 
self of these tools because they contribute to improved 
learning. Thus, successful teaching and learning make 
for a pleasant classroom situation, and assure desirable 


sensory teaching aids and materials. 


teacher-pupil relationships. 
Music educators can find 
available to them, as do educators in other fields. 
hardly needs to mention audio aids to the music teacher. 
The phonograph —the first audio aid available to all 
teachers — has practically been monopolized by them. 
\lso, many music teachers have availed themselves of 


aids 
One 


many useful visual 


excellent music programs sponsored for public school 
consumption by local, national, and city-school radio 
systems. But visual aids, unfortunately, have generally 
not had a happy reception at the hands of music educa- 
tors—who might well study the latent possibilities of 
visual materials and equipment. 

What visual aids are available and particularly useful 
in a general music education program? Sound films, 
slides, film strips, opaque projectors, dioramas, charts, 
pictures, books, periodicals, pamphlets, and instruments 
provide ever growing sources of visual material. Nor 
are field trips to museums, concerts, and radio stations 
overlooked in enumerating sources of enriched 
This paper, however, will be devoted mainly 


to be 
learning. 
to sound films and slides. 

Our choice and emphasis on sound films and slides 
are prompted by several pertinent considerations. For 
the sake of clarification these will be reviewed. First, 
we are primarily concerned in this paper with the tradi- 
tional school setup, where subjects are departmentalized 
in the secondary schools and little or no conscious cor- 
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relation of subjects is attempted. Most American public 
schools still operate on this basis; hence, it may be con- 
sidered a typical situation. Second, our concern is cen 
tered on the general music class that meets once or twice 
a week, is considered a minor subject, and is offered 
frequently on the junior high-school level. In some 
systems, both in rural and urban areas, secondary school 
pupils have had no previous music instruction worthy of 
the name. In our imaginary setup song singing and 
music appreciation are emphasized. The latter phase 
includes a study of the modern orchestra and a repre- 
sentative selection of good music, contemporary as well 
as time-sanctioned. In the writer’s opinion, films, slides, 
and extensive use of printed and illustrated material are 
the most desirable visual aids in such a teaching situa- 
tion. Since at all times it is imperative to remember 
that as many aids as are pertinent and available should 
he brought to bear on a teaching unit, we will review 
briefly the visual aids enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph. And we will show why some of these aids, ex- 
cellent in some schools, are not as practicable as others 
in the traditional setup. 

Construction work on dioramas and pupil-made instru- 
ments, of all the activities mentioned, can hardly be de- 
fended in a setup such as we have described. The time 
consumed in such projects would take away from the 
limited periods allotted to the class. This time should be 
devoted to music and music making. Yet it is apparent 
that such work can be highly effective in a school where 
the project or activity method is being used. Our choice 
of materials must be bounded by the limitations which 
we have set for ourselves in presupposing a traditional 
type of teaching situation. However, the importance of 
adaptability to varying situations is not to be overlooked 

Field trips to museums can contribute immeasurably 
to an understanding of the place of music in a specific 
culture. The development of musical instruments can 
be studied in many museums. Experiences or problems 
being considered by the group are illuminated by such 
virtually first-hand contact. Obviously, however, the 
opportunity for field trips is very limited, and nonexistent 
in most rural areas and in many urban communities. 
In the case of attendance at concerts and radio programs, 
this is again equally true. For many school pupils, any 
form of field trip—as it applies to music education—is 
not practicable. 

Radio offerings devoted to educational 
programs have made a lasting contribution to the musical 
intelligence of our pupils. But what is the alert teacher 
who is aware of the excellence of programs to do when 
his classes are not scheduled to meet when the programs 
are broadcast? Or, if one class does benefit from it. 
what of other sections that meet at a less desirable time 
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with regard to the broadcast’ Transcriptions of these 
educational programs, were they available, would pro- 
vide a solution to the problem. The teacher would then 
have these excellent audio-lessons available whenever he 
chose to use them, and as frequently as he cared to play 
each program. Until transcriptions are available, these 
problems are real for teachers who seek to take advan- 
tage of all educational resources. 

Alive supervisors and teachers of music have long 
brought to bear upon the teaching situation charts, pic- 
tures, books, periodicals, and pamphlets. Charts as a 
teaching aid in the general music class are as valuable 
for the study of instruments as they are in the rehearsal 
room for seating plans, formations, and individual play- 
ing position, posture, and fingering. Charts also bring 
before the pupil a visual continuity in studying the 
historical development of music. Chronological charts 
are available and useful in music history and apprecia- 
tion classes. 

Pictures should be a welcome addition to the barren 
walls of any music room. Unfortunately, the music 
teacher is likely to use only pictures that have a musical 
subject. Naturally, pictures of composers and _ their 
environment, of orchestras, performers, and of instru- 
ments, have a direct bearing upon the subject. But 
many other pictures—those that at present seem to be 
confined to the art department for display—have a valid 
place in the music room, too, on walls or bulletin board. 
[n daily life the arts are often integrated, as for example, 
at musical comedy and opera performances, in the 
movies, and in the elements common to all fine arts— 
rhythm, harmony, line, form, color, etc. These ele- 
ments in music should be related to their prototype in 
painting, architecture, literature, and the dance. This 
‘orrelation can be carried out by means of pictures. 
Picture material for display or projection is available 
through the service departments of art museums and 
public lending libraries who maintain picture lending 
‘ollections, or through commercial sources. : 

Books, one should imagine, need hardly be mentioned 
as an important teaching aid. Yet school libraries that 
have books on music rarely boast of really attractive 
material, well designed in format, content, and in literary 
style for childhood and pubescent reading tastes. 

Attention should be drawn to pamphlets and periodi- 
cals, overlooked frequently because they are associated 
with books. All printed material, regardless of form, 
should be available in the classroom and library. 

The bulletin board, alive with pictures and articles of 
current interest on music and related subjects, can be 
considered an index of the teacher’s interest in the world 
of music about him. But pupil-interest in bulletin board 
material must be cultivated. In the beginning, there- 
fore, it is good practice to post material that has no 
hearing on music, but is of general interest to our boys 
and girls. The music material is likely to be glanced at, 
especially if it is not all “long hair” stuff. Gradually, as 
interest is strengthened, more pertinent material can be 
placed on the board. When this stage is reached, it is 
expected that pupils will be encouraged to bring in ma- 
terial which they are anxious to see displayed. Maga- 
zines that cater to the interests of the general public, 
such as Colliers, The Saturday Evening Post, Life, and 
others, local newspapers, and the Sunday edition of na- 
tional papers, such as the New York Times and the New 
York Herald-Tribune, are excellent sources for bulletin 
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PSYCHOLOGICALLY, scientific aids form a sound 
basis for teaching. Besides stimulating interest and 
setting high standards, this type of teaching gives 
children a broader cultural experience than would 
otherwise be possible. Utilization of these aids can 
serve as an equalizer, giving the pupils in the small 
school an opportunity to receive, in large degree, 
the same advantages available in the larger schools. 
Last, but not least, the use of various forms of 
laboratory equipment in the teaching of music 
saves the time of the class and the vital energy of 
the teacher. ...Tremendous strides have been 
made, both in number and efficacy of available 
materials and devices, and it is recommended that 
all music educators investigate and study all phases 
and media of this field. ... By scientific aids we 
mean records, transcriptions, and the phonograph; 
sound systems, radio, television; the stroboscope, 
mirroscope, and other instruments of like nature; 
films, charts and posters; tests and measurements, 
and all such devices adaptable for use in connection 
with the music education program. 

[From the report of the MENC North Central Division Con- 
sultants Council, Chicago, Illinois, April 1945.] 











board material. If the teacher, in the course of class- 
room discussion and at such times as it is relative to the 
assignment, will direct questions that have reference to 
the bulletin board material, pupils will become increas- 
ingly conscious of it. Its importance as a material of 
instruction is then obvious. 

More recent developments lie in the field of sound 
films and slides. These aids can make an invaluable 
contribution to the work carried on in the music class- 
room in the traditional school setup. Along with printed 
and pictorial material, in such a situation, they are the 
most desirable visual aids available to the music teacher. 
This form of visual instruction, it may truly be stated, 
brings the world to the classroom. Films are available 
whereon specific compositions are interpreted by dances, 
scenes, or abstract forms. Such films, properly directed, 
will provoke discussion that is likely to enlist the par- 
ticipation of the most apathetic music pupil. And they 
can be used profitably in the traditional, as well as activ- 
ity directed, classroom. Biographical slides and films 
can motivate listening and reading, or they can be used 
to enrich classwork based on the lives and works of 
specific composers. In the field of opera, individual 
films are now available which show condensed versions 
of respective operas. These are a welcome addition, as 
previously film literature was limited to orchestral per- 
formances of some few operatic compositions—overtures 
or selections from the work. Also, in the form of a film, 
the symphony orchestra can be brought into the class- 
room, and its component parts studied. For such work, 
slides, too, can be very helpful. Particularly for boys 
and girls living in rural areas, where they are unable to 
go to orchestral concerts, such showings are a treat, be- 
sides being an educational experience. 

Before closing this paper, several pedagogical consid- 
erations which appear in Hoban’s book, Focus on Learn- 
ing, are enumerated: 

(1) A teacher must know for what purpose and on 
what grade levels a film is good or poor [p. 108]. When 
films are used within a wide range of grades and for a 
wide range of purposes, it must be remembered that 
they do not serve all grades or all purposes equally 
well [p. 109]. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX 
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School Music and the 


Community 


With Reference to 
the Music Supervisor's Status 
and Responsibilities 


HE SCHOOL is an important part of our democratic 
i of life. That all children of any religion, race, 
or social strata be required to go to school at the 
expense of the state has been a fundamental precept since 
the Constitution was adopted. That education is more 
than a learning of basic skills and ability to read, write, 
and speak intelligently is readily admitted by everyone. 
No education today can be complete without an ade- 
quate understanding and appreciation of music. Music 
is one of the few things which everyone can enjoy to a 
degree, either as a listener or as a participant. The music 
department of the modern school in today’s towns and 
cities probably can do more than any other single de- 
partment to foster a feeling of pride in local achievement. 
Every town is proud when it has a high-rating choir, or- 
chestra or band. And every school should be just as 
proud to supply good music to its community. 

The primary purpose of music education is the enrich- 
ment of the child’s life by having him come in contact 
with all that is beautiful in music. To fulfill this pur- 
pose, emphasis of the music program must be directed 
toward the child. And, properly directed, this emphasis 
will so enrich the child’s life that he will, through his 
contact with music, become a better citizen. This, while 
indirect, may be one of the school’s greatest contributions 
to the community. 

Can a music program which has as its central motive 
the development of the child, become a vital factor in 
the life of the community? 

Can we develop a program of music in the schools 
which will take its place along with other subjects? Can 
we see that the entire music program is administered in 
such a way that it will result in a finer type of citizen- 
ship, which will make for a more abundant school, home, 
and community life? 

Since school musical organizations are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, two things must be clarified: First, how does 
the activity of school musical organizations in the com- 
munity benefit the child? Secondly, how can these 
music organizations, and the music department in gen- 
eral, prove of maximum worth to the community? 

Public performance demands thorough preparation. 
When our choruses and instrumental organizations 
appear in public they are representatives not only of the 
music department but of the school in general. Ideally, 
thoroughness in the mastery of the score should take 
place whether or not the final goal is public peformance. 
But far too often this is not the case, for all of us, 
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student and teacher alike, have a common tendency to 
be satisfied with results a little short of our very best. 
Aren’t we all inclined to be satisfied with what is satis- 
factory to the community? The child is definitely bene- 
fitted by being placed in a position which calls for maxi- 
mum effort. 

Public performance can sell the music program to the 
community, as well as help create good public relations 
for the school system. When the work of the music 
department is appreciated, the community generously 
supports the music program, and the child benefits 
through increased facilities and enthusiasm. Support 
comes with understanding, and this understanding is 
enhanced when the community has frequent opportunity 
to see exactly what is being done in the music depart- 
ment. 

Students should be impressed with the fact that both 
their performance and their conduct are a reflection on 
the school which they represent. They enjoy assuming 
something of a professional attitude toward an engage- 
ment, and if musical standards in the regular school work 
are constantly maintained, they will invariably give their 
musical best at any performance. 

High standards of musical taste can be maintained if 
good music is well performed. Most audiences enjoy the 
best in music if it is well played or sung. Public per- 
formance is a negative factor in the music program only 
when the director selects cheap music just because he 
thinks it might have “audience appeal.” No director 
should allow his desire for public applause to turn his 
music department into a vaudeville agency. Good music 
will be popular music if it is well performed. In this 
way public performance can prove a valuable stimulus 
to the regular school music program. 

In those communities which have little access to music 
other than that supplied by school organizations, a large 
field of activity exists. The various school organizations 
will be asked, and expected, to perform for everything 
ranging from a tap dance revue to a church revival. 
When, judiciously, to say “no” is one of the real prob- 
lems of music education. No sharp line can be drawn 
which will definitely limit the scope of activities. We 
can say that only activities of general community interest 
are entitled to the use of school musical organizations. 

In a community large enough to have professional 
musical groups, much care must be exercised. There is 
no reason why there cannot be close cooperation between 
leaders in the professional music field and the adminis- 
trators of school music. If the school is asked to furnish 
music for any event other than a school activity, there 
is no reason why the school music supervisor cannot ask 
the professional musician if playing for this function will 
in any way hinder his chance for a job or set an unfor- 
tunate precedent. If it does interfere, then no conscien- 
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tious music educator will wish to have his organization 
play for the event. 

How can the program best be organized so that the 
school music department makes its just contribution to 
the community and still keeps in mind the fundamental 


aim of education—the development of the child? Cer- 
tain school music organizations should be designated as 
“concert” organizations. The band, orchestra, and 
school choir should at all times be ready, on short no- 
tice, to present a program when asked. The wise super- 
visor, early in the school year, will select a repertoire 
for each organization, and early in the first semester 
should have a small group of these numbers ready for 
public performance. By this early preparation, much of 
the strain entailed by a sudden call for music can be 
eliminated. 

In addition to having the three “concert” organizations 
ready, the supervisor should organize a variety of small 
ensembles, and they also should be prepared to play a 
few selections early in the first semester. Performance 
by an ensemble requires far less administrative work; 
problems of transportation, moving of equipment, ade- 
quate performance space, and the like, are reduced or 
eliminated. 

I am convinced that school music teachers and direc- 
tors, particularly in the small cities and towns, must feel 
that they have a responsibility for all the music in the 
community. We must, if we expect school music to sur- 
vive, supply motivation and means for our graduates to 
play and sing after they are out of school. Our civic 
music groups must keep pace with our school groups, 
and we must help motivate them. Boards of education 
and school superintendents must make available music 
rooms in school buildings for: these groups—summer 
bands, civic orchestras, civic choruses. There should be 
a group for every graduate who wants to continue the 
musical experience we helped him learn to enjoy in 
school. 

The carry-over of your music department after school 
days are over pertains to an accepted principle of educa- 
tion—training for life, vocationally and avocationally, 
and for just plain, intelligent loafing. Therefore, it must 
receive our serious consideration. Many who have given 
this matter of carry-over much thought have come to 
believe that unless we realize that the people we are 
training are given an opportunity to play and sing after 
high school and after college, we will defeat ourselves. 
Can’t you hear men of thirty-five or even thirty, saying, 
“Sure, I enjoyed it: I had a lot of fun from the choir, 
the orchestra, and the band; but I have no place to sing 
now, and my trumpet hasn’t been out of its case since 
schools days. So what’s the use?” 

Definite obligations are thus laid in the director’s lap. 
The first and most important of these is to see that he 
does his job well in the schools. If school music im- 
proves, if a love and taste for good music is instilled in 
the children, if their standard of performance rises, if 
leadership and initiative are developed among the stu- 
dents themselves, then the first big step has been taken. 
From then on one of the problems will be to keep up 
with the enthusiasms and interests. The director, how- 
ever, should be very sure that he is developing a program 
of music in the schools which is taking its place with 
other subjects, and that the entire music program is 
administered in such a way that it will result in the de- 
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HOW can the school music program best serve the 
purpose for which it is intended? 

What is the responsibility of the music supervisor 
or director for the “‘carry-over’’ of the school music 
program? 

To what extent should school music organizations 
be available for service in connection with com- 
munity affairs? 

Should the school music director provide leader- 
ship and guidance in the musical life of the com- 
munity? 

What should be the relationship of the school 
music program and its supervisor or director to 
local professional musicians and organized amateur 
musical activities? 

What, after all, is the basic purpose of the music 
education program, and how can this purpose be 
most fully achieved? 

These are some of the questions discussed, directly 
or by inference, in Mr. Pete’s article. What he has 
to say is quite apparently based on his own exper- 
ience—which is not unlike the experiences of many 
others in large and small cities. However, not all 
situations or all viewpoints are the same. The differ- 
ences may be due, in some cases at least, to differing 
conceptions of the music department’s relationship 
to the community and of the music director’s 
responsibilities “‘beyond the schoolroom walls.”’ 

Mr. Pete states his case very well indeed. Perhaps 
the reading of his article, with the aid of the above 
questions, will stimulate comments from others. 











velopment of a finer type of citizenship which will make 
for a more abundant school, home, and community life. 

The director must be ready and willing to listen, 
sympathetically, to the problems of other music directors, 
church choir directors, civic chorus leaders, the director 
of the town band, etc., whenever they look to the music 
supervisor for help and suggestions. 

He should encourage active participation in music 
through aiding in the formation of all kinds of ensemble 
groups throughout the city. Here again the music de- 
partment should be made available to these groups for 
practice. 

All these activities, in addition to keeping up a stand- 
ard in school music, take time and energy. The super- 
visor who conscientiously attempts them should not have 
to do work for pay on an after-school job. The com- 
munity’s obligation is to pay a livable wage, so the time 
may be spent for the good of the whole group rather 
than for a very few. 

While teaching at Northwestern University several 
summers ago I made this statement: ‘The music super- 
visor who gives private lessons for pay after school hours 
and on Saturday is dishonest.” The class discussion was 
lively, and even heated for a while, but we summed it all 
up as a truth which must be qualified to meet the situa- 
tion in each individual town. If a salary is adequate, 
the director’s time belongs to the community. This same 
thought might even be carried over to the director who 
is a church organist or choir director for a salary, and 
thus limits his contributions to the community at large. 
Of course, it is possible to make a greater contribution 
through this particular field in raising standards in one 
church, and being really helpful to the other churches. 

The director needs to be a good citizen. Just because 
he teaches music and not history or sociology, for in- 
stance, is no reason for him to evade his responsibilities 
as an everyday, law-abiding citizen interested in his 
local, state, and national government. He must have 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-THREE 
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Working to Beat 


the Band 


A Successful 
String Teacher Tells 
How It’s Done 


VERY STRING TEACHER in the public schools has been 

conscious for the past ten years, at least, that string 

classes and orchestras have been losing ground, 
while band instrument classes and bands have been 
growing at a rapid pace. This condition eventually 
brings about a lopsided music department, and where it 
exists it is not possible to give our students what is 
finest and best in music. We string teachers have been 
greatly at fault. Instead of having faced the issue and 
done something about it, we buried our heads in the sand 
and allowed the tide to roll over us. It is time to dig 
out and begin working—working to “beat the band.” 

There are many reasons for the unbalanced music de- 
partments which we find in our schools. It is not the 
purpose of the writer to discuss these, but rather to share 
with the reader the methods used in meeting the prob- 
lem in our Lorain schools. 

We realized first that there was a need for more and 
better violinists and so set to work building up the 
“string” classes. The music supervisor was desirous of 
a well-balanced department and worked with the teach- 
ers to that end. We were encouraged to experiment in 
our classes in order to find new and better methods of 
teaching. Fortunately, the superintendent of schools 
had a fine appreciation of music and was interested in 
the program of the music department. These were im- 
portant factors in the building up of our string classes. 

It is necessary to sell the idea of violin study to the 
pupils and parents. We visit the classrooms and talk to 
the pupils about the violin and other members of the 
string family, and of the plans for class study and its 
advantages. The four lower grades are considered the 
“sphere of influence” of the violin teacher, although we 
do some teaching in the fifth grade also. Of course, 
every teacher has his own ideas for promoting interest 
in the instrument he teaches. The writer confesses to 
having used some rather strong propaganda once in sell 
ing the idea of violin study. It was a very small, per- 
fectly made violin. Naturally the students were in- 
trigued with the beautiful toy “fiddle” which really 
sounded, and every youngster who saw it carried the 
news home to his parents and friends. Our classes were 
large that year. 

When visiting the classrooms, the teacher distributes 
the usual form letters which the pupils take to their 
parents. The teacher returns later to check on the letters 
which have been returned and to begin organizing the 
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classes. We go over the list with the classroom teacher. 
[f she believes certain pupils would be capable of prog- 
ress in class work and there has been no response from 
the parents, we send a note home with the child and 
make an attempt to contact the parents. It is advisable. 
especially in these lower grades, to consult with the 
classroom teacher regarding the child’s mental ability 
and his ability to “carry a tune.” We believe that any 
child who can “hear” and is mentally alert can learn to 
play a violin if he wishes to. We are always eager to 
secure the cooperation of the classroom teachers, for 
they are intensely interested in the little ones and call 
upon them to play for their classmates whenever the 
opportunity arises. This creates a great deal of interest. 

We invite the parents to the first few lessons in order 
that they might better supervise the practicing at home. 
This is a great help to the pupil and the teacher as well. 
Some of the best help we have had in promoting string 
study came from the interested and satisfied parents. 

The child is measured for his violin as carefully as he 
is for shoes. We use quarter- and half-size violins, for 
the most part, in the lower three grades. The students 
buy their own violins. 

Classes in the lower grades are necessarily small, not 
more than three or four in a forty-five-minute class 
Above the third grade the classes are larger. The stu 
dents have a lesson each week. It is advisable to take 
the pups one at a time for a few minutes whenever 
possible, in order to clear up certain faults in individual 
students. The lessons are free for one year. Then the 
pupil is encouraged to study privately. In nearly all 
cases he does; we have lost very few students who began 
study in the lower grades. 

Teaching very young children in class is a challenge 
to the teacher. The approach is different and the prin- 
ciples of violin playing must be presented in such a way 
as to make an impression on the young mind. It is 
necessary to appeal to the imagination, presenting ideas 
so that the student will carry them home with him. For 
instance: We were stressing keeping the left elbow well 
under the violin, which in itself meant nothing to the 
pupils. But, when we called the right side of the violin 
“Lorain” and the left side “Cleveland,” they were anx- 
ious to keep the elbow in Lorain. While drawing a chart 
on the board one day, the teacher was interrupted by 
considerable commotion. When she turned and inquired 
as to the cause, a little girl answered, “Look at Jimmie. 
He has his elbow in Japan!” Jimmie and the rest of 
the class watched the elbow carefully after that. 

The problem confronting the teacher is to give the 
student a foundation on which future progress can be 
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built and, at the same time, to do it in the shortest time 
possible. We think we have found a way to do that by 
using a physical approach to violin playing. The first 
lessons consist of physical exercise designed to prepare 
the muscles used in holding the violin and in holding and 
handling the bow. Among the exercises are these: 
Swinging the left elbow well in front of the body, turning 
the hand at the wrist as it is held when playing, and 
learning to hold up the violin without the help of the 
left hand. For the right arm, there is the loose opening 
and closing of the elbow, bending at the wrist as the 
elbow closes. A good scheme is to have the wrist touch 
the chin as it comes up. In learning the proper holding 
of the bow, we work first with a pencil. Then the stu- 
dent can see exactly what the bow grip is. Finally we 
draw the bow on the arm, counting aloud, relaxing be- 
tween strokes at first, and always watchful of correct 
movements and bow grip. When we come to drawing 
on the violin, the principles have been pretty well thought 
out. In our classes there are no squeaks—not even from 
the smallest violin. The pupils enjoy doing the exer- 
cises ; violin playing seems easy and not discouraging to 
the beginner. Yet all the time they are absorbing the 
principles of violin playing, even though they do not 
realize it. When the real business of playing begins, the 
pupils are ready for it. 

We teach by syllable first. As the pupil learns to hear 
and play do re, then do re mi, we connect the letter 
name with the syllable. We also keep one lesson ahead 
of the letter name; that is, as we are finishing the learn- 
ing of A-B (A string) and D-E (D string) we begin 
playing without music and first from a chart, do do re re 
mi mi re re do do. Each syllable is repeated in order to 
correct the intonation if necessary. We turn to the next 
lesson and find that mi is C-sharp on the A string and 
F-sharp on the D string. Fa and sol are treated in the 
same manner and eventually the exercises are played on 
each of the four strings. Each lesson begins with the 
playing of these “setting up” exercises. Since the pupil 
plays them without music, he can concentrate on “hear- 
ing’ tone and position. When harmonized and accom- 
panied by the piano, they are like first little tunes. These 
exercises have proven invaluable in the writer’s classes. 

Progress seems slow at first. We hold back as long 
as possible without allowing the pupil to lose interest, 


following two old maxims: “Make haste slowly” and 
“First things first.” To us, first things are learning how 
to hold the violin and holding and handling the bow 
properly. These things belong just to the violin and 
when they are once established, progress speeds up. 

As an incentive to the students and as a demonstra- 
tion of what has been accomplished, there is an instru- 
mental exhibition held each year in March. The grade 
bands and orchestras, as well as the instrumental classes, 
take part in the program. The pupils look forward to 
and prepare for this concert each year with a great 
amount of interest and enthusiasm. 

The writer has been asked many times why we go 
into the lower grades to teach violin in class. We have 
been told that it is neither possible nor practical. There 
are several reasons. One is, quite frankly, to get the 
pupil interested in violin before he becomes band con- 
scious. This occurs soon after the fourth grade. There 
are also many advantages in beginning study in the 
lower grades. There are fewer extra-curricular activi- 
ties and hence more time for practice. At this age the 
parents are better able to control the child’s practicing, 
and that is an important factor in learning. 

Since violin playing is a long and serious study, the 
younger the beginner, the better. We hope he will grow 
up with his violin, that it will become a part of him and 
natural for him to play. By the time the student reaches 
the eighth grade, he should have a good foundation and 
considerable technique. 

We have realized also the necessity for beginning cello 
study in the grades. The school purchased half-size 
cellos which are used by fourth- and fifth-grade students. 

As soon as the young musician is ready, he joins his 
grade orchestra. It is not uncommon for some to have 
three and four years of orchestra experience before 
reaching junior high school. By following through with 
this program, we have built large grade and junior high 
orchestras and a well balanced senior high orchestra. 

We consider that our plan of teaching has proven both 
possible and practical. However, teaching little ones is 
a departure from routine teaching. It requires patience, 
but it has been the most interesting and satisfying work 
this writer has ever done. Try it! It works—works 
to “beat the band.” 





CHARLES A. 


OWA’S GRAND OLD MAN OF MusSIC, a Founder of the 
Music Educators National Conference, died at his 
home in Cedar Falls on December 14, 1945, at the age 

of eighty-four. At the time of his death he was Professor 
Emeritus of Music at Iowa State Teachers College, where 
he had been on the faculty since 1896. Before becoming a 
member of the Teachers College faculty, Professor Fuller- 
ton had been a classroom teacher and for a time a super- 
intendent of schools. His connection with the extension 
work in rural schools led him to originate a plan of 
teaching music by rote, utilizing phonographs, records, and 
related song collections which he edited. This plan be- 
came known as the “Choir Plan” and sometimes the 
“Fullerton” or “Iowa Plan.” In 1931 he was invited to 
Europe to present his plan of teaching music. It was on 
this tragic trip that Mrs. Fullerton was fatally injured in 
a traffic accident in Paris. 





FULLERTON 


dren came under his direct influence, and many more per- 
sons have been influenced indirectly by his work. 
There are many successful music educators in our ranks 
today throughout the country who owe their inspiration to 
him. He loved Iowa and he was a great Iowan. All 
Iowa honors him who has built his memorial in the lives 
of people. 

“Charlie,” as he was known to those other beloved 
Founders who met at Keokuk, Iowa, when the Conference 
was organized in 1907, became its president in 1912 and 
presided at the St. Louis, Missouri, meeting. He was a 
great personality — energetic, distinguished looking, and 
with an eager mind; ever seeking to learn; never dis- 
daining to listen to the words of younger teachers. 

The passing of Charles Fullerton, grand old pioneer of 
school music, serves to remind us of the Music Educators 
National Conference, what a great debt we owe to those 
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Charles Fullerton devoted his life to promoting and who have gone before us and blazed the trails. The voice 
teaching music. During his long and active career many of a great teacher is still, but his work lives on. A great 
thousands of college students, teachers, and school chil- life has ended. —LORRAIN E. WATTERS 
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But Music Education Has 


Not Failed! 


Even Though 
the War Wasn’t a Complete 


Musical Success 


T IS MY OPINION that a sampling of the opinions of 
men in uniform will not produce scientific results or 
conclusive evidence that we can use in modifying our 

principles as educators. Heaven forbid that it give us 
grounds for establishing new objectives. The world 
today is in an abnormal state. The civilian-soldier will 
remain in a “super-abnormal” state for some time after 
he has removed the uniform. Therefore, I hesitate to 
make definite conclusions based on observations made 
during my tour of duty—and I shall certainly refuse to 
accept without analysis the criticisms which were brought 
forth by the surveys conducted. by MENC or others 
among men in the armed forces. 

From the time of his induction the soldier spends a 
lot of time thinking. That’s normal. For each minute 
he thinks or talks about something that meets with his 
approval, he spends probably ten minutes on disapproval 
of something else. That’s normal, too. But when the 
time comes to place the responsibility, things often be- 
come a bit confused. Nearly always the soldier blames 
the Army; now and then the war comes in for a share, 
and sometimes an institution that is only indirectly re- 
lated to the picture is blamed. 

It is only natural that music educators in the services 
would make some observations, however, and take stock 
of music education at home, compared to what it might 
be and to what it is in other countries. My own feeling 
in the matter is one of sincere pride and optimism. Our 
objectives are right. Our standards of achievement are 
high and we are, to say the least, abreast with the times. 
We will find no challenge in comparing any aspect of 
education in America with education in other countries. 
My own sincere opinion is that we have outdistanced the 
countries of Western Europe in music education by 
about thirty years. We should continue to measure our 


This article was written in Wiesbaden, Germany, September 27, 
1945, and received at the MENC office exactly one month iater. It 
is published as a worthy contribution to the series of similar articles, 
selected from a score or more submitted, which have reflected various 
opinions and viewpoints and have also given evidence of the widely 
varying conditions under which our MENC members in the armed 
forces have been carrying out whatever military and musical assign- 
ments have been given them. 

The reader has, of course, been following the letters and excerpts 
from letters written by other members in response to the same re- 
quest which prompted Lt. Johnson’s article. This procedure is 
described in the editorial remarks on the adjoining page. Those who 
are not acquainted with what has transpired in this connection, by 
the way, should read the editorial in order to secure the full im- 
port of the opening sentences of the Lieutenant’s statement. 

The author’s military signature, as shown by the MENC ques- 
tionnaire he returned, is Lt. Roscoe W. Johnson, C. E., 1776 Engr. 
G. 8. Co., APO 655, New York. Before entering the service in July 
1943, he was director of instrumental music in Lake Junior High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 
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progress as we always have before, by comparing our 
advancements in music education to those in other educa- 
tional fields, and by comparing over-all educational prog- 
ress with that being made in other fields of Yankee 
endeavor. Therein lies the challenge that will keep us 
striving to set the pace. 

As to the “carry-over” of music education to life in the 
armed forces, it hasn’t been strong, but the condition has 
certainly not evolved from anything related to our school 
program. Music in the Army, like everything else in 
the Army, is strictly governed by the Army. Therefore, 
it will be easily understood that the picture of music in 
the life of the soldier differs greatly from that which we 
know as civilians. But music education has not failed, 
as some who have reported their experiences and ob- 
servations seem to imply. 

We music educators feel that the Army missed a great 
opportunity by not exploiting the music potential pre- 
sented by millions of former music students, thousands 
of them experienced musicians. We viewed one example 
after another where the Army missed a chance to use 
music to good advantage. In the case of Army bands, 
there were probably half a dozen that would have done 
credit to the average high school or college in the states ; 
that is to say well equipped and with a balanced instru- 
mentation of sixty pieces or over. There were bands, 
many of them, comprised of wonderful groups of soldier- 
musicians, but those bands were designed, for the most 
part, in regulations drawn before and during World 
War I and called for twenty-eight members each. Can 
you imagine a limit of six, or even ten good bands in the 
states between the Mississippi and the Rockies? Can 
you visualize one little twenty-eight-piece band in a city 
of twenty or twenty-five thousand people? That was 
the past situation for Wiesbaden, Germany, and vicinity. 

Our Army leaders encouraged music participation only 
to the extent of granting permission for it to exist. As 
a responsibility it passed down to the harried and over- 
worked unit commander who was circumstantially unable 
to be anything but indifferent. There were notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule. An outstanding one was the 
orchestra formed and led by Major Glen Miller. The 
great services rendered by this organization will never 
be measured, much less recognized. 

It was my pleasure to observe another exception, too. 
This one was on the unit level. In 1943 at Ft. Logan, 
Colorado, there was a platoon of men known as the 
“Singing Platoon.” Wherever they went they sang as 
they marched. It was all in unison but very tastefully 
done with fine spirit and every last man participating. 
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Every one who heard them enjoyed listening and I'll 
wager that this platoon was a most proficient group in 


anything it undertook as a mission. It was easy to see 
that this group had received real encouragement from its 
leaders, and the example indicates what could have been 
done throughout the armed forces. 

Whether the authorities should be criticized for falling 
short in their concern in music for the GI is questionable. 
Perhaps they felt that it was one of the things that could 
just as well be left to the initiative and educational back- 
ground of the soldiers. If this is the case, they were not 
completely wrong because there were many small in- 
strumental and vocal groups that functioned throughout 
the armed forces, existing solely by virtue of GI initiative 
and ingenuity. 

Soldiers love music. Their tastes vary along the same 
lines that tastes vary with civilians, but the desire to hear 
music is very intense with men in the forces, and espe- 
cially those overseas. Listening to the radio or some 
fellow in a service club playing the piano meant a lot in 
the way of relaxation and entertainment, but it meant 
even more in being a “touch of home,” because every 
song brought forth some fond memory. However, re- 





turning to tastes, we had our jitterbugs and hillbillies 
along with adherents of opera and symphony. In Paris, 
tickets to the opera were at the greatest premium of any 
bookings to be had, and it was easy to learn that most 
servicemen had nothing but praise for the opera, but 
were of the opinion that the Follies and Casino were 
greatly overrated. In a little restaurant just off the 
Champs called “Le Prado” it pleased me greatly to find 
servicemen enjoying so much the music of a little Rus- 
sian orchestra playing requests for familiar light classics. 
At my elbow, as I write this, sits a sergeant who stood 
in line for three and a half hours while it was raining to 
obtain tickets for a symphony program in Wiesbaden 
featuring the works of Beethoven. 

These and many other observations have given me the 
great satisfaction with which I view our program of 
music education in the United States. Perhaps one 
suggestion has been brought into my thinking for the 
future, and that is: Even more stress on broader active 
participation in music. Among other benefits from this 
principle it is my hope that in future: fields of common 
endeavor our leaders will be more convinced of the great 
worth and assistance music.can offer to organized effort. 
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ress, a special form was sent to all MENC observations as to the ‘carry-over’ of the music 
members in the armed forces requesting per- education program as demonstrated by the former | 
sonal, professional, and military data. The purpose high-school and college students with whom you | 
of the questionnaire was not only to establish con- have had contact. we, 
tact with the members and bring the current files in __ “/t is hoped that in coming issues of the Music 
the MENC office up to date, but to begin the com- EpucatTors JOURNAL considerable space can be de- | 
pilation of a record of the military services of Con- voted to letters from our members who, with the 
terence sasenhere in Westd War Ti aid of the wartime perspective, can see the needs, 
While humdeads of these a a sheets 24 the ways and means for improvement in the 
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i oly lie periences and opinions und which also portray the 
| OW] gem eS - re —— vastly differing condiaons which have confronted 
Editorial Board of the Wena, weal appreciate MENC members who have been in the service of 
’ s "raga Jncle Sam in all parts of the world. 
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. pee ee gy special committee of cluded in a final summarization. To all who have 
the MENC Eastern Division has brought many in- : a - rs ry Coie something 4 
teresting letters. If you have already submitted a hearty thanks from the MENC officers and Edi- 
contribution through this survey, it is not neces- torial Board, and to those GI music educators who 
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or not you. have previously written, you no doubt lease, won’t you? 
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The Junior College Music 


Curriculum 


Some of the 
Problems and Suggested 


Solutions 


amine critically junior college music curricula in 

the light of the traditions, exigencies, and new ex- 
periences that have brought them into being; to sketch 
possible types of course content reorganization toward 
the end that the old Liberal Arts college music curricula 
may be reconstructed to meet junior college needs; and 
to attack certain barriers to the attainment of ideal, yet 
practical music programs in typical junior colleges.’ 

Since anything in the way of a significant body of facts, 
figures, and discourse on music in junior colleges is non- 
existent, I must state at the outset that I shall lean 
heavily on information derived from my personal expe- 
rience as a junior college instructor in music. Thus, 
many of my statements will be no more than personal 
opinions, open, as all opinion is, to inaccuracy and ques- 
tion. My aim, rather than to solve problems conclusive- 
ly, shall be to raise problems, and then to offer possible 
approaches to their solution. 

Without going into an elaborate discussion of the aims, 
purposes, and philosophies of the junior college move- 
ment, or an evangelical recount of the human values of 
music education, I shall content myself with a brief 
statement of the commonly understood and generally 
accepted aims of the junior college. These aims, 
couched in terms of the functions of an ideal junior 
college music department, are as follows: 

(1) To provide at least two years of university accredited 
work in music. 

(2) To provide some vocational training in music. 

(3) To provide cultural and recreational opportunities for the 
general student. 

(4) To provide a “trial major” in music, and an opportunity 


to make up high-school deficiencies for those intent on a voca- 
tional or pre-professional training in music. 


In attempting to fulfill these aims, junior colleges are, 
collectively, giving a great variety of courses in music. 
Where conditions have been favorable, surprisingly ade- 
quate music curricula have sprung up. Yet the nation 
over, the number of junior colleges which do not offer 
courses in music must still be regarded as large, and the 
number which do not have adequate music programs is 
great indeed. Taken as a whole, however, junior col- 


r | .HE INTENTION and purpose of this study is to ex- 





1In using the term typical junior college the writer has in mind 
colleges of 1.200 or fewer students, and a music faculty of three 
or less full-time instructors. By way of contrast, N. H. McCollon 
of Lassen Junior College defined the typical California junior col- 
lege as having “a student body of 518 students to which it offers 
587 semester hours of instruction’’ with a staff of 24 instructors. 
(From an extract of an address by Mr. McCollon reported in the 
Junior College Journal, November, 1939.) 
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lege music courses make an imposing list. Stripped ot 
fancy titles, and reduced to their lowest common denom- 
inators, they are essentially as shown in the accompany 
ing outline. 


A COMPOSITE LIST OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MUSIC COURSES’ 


Theory 
Music Fundamentals 
Sight Singing, Dictation, and Ear Training 
Harmony (first year) 
Advanced Harmony (second year) 
Keyboard Harmony 
Counterpoint (strict or introductory) 
Double Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue 
Form and Analysis 
Analysis and Composition 
Arranging and Orchestration 


History and Appreciation 

Music Appreciation 

Fine Arts Appreciation 

History of Music 

Applied Musi 

Concert Orchestra 

Salon or Theatre Orchestra 

Dance Orchestra 

Marching Band 

Concert Band 

Miscellaneous Instrumental Ensembles: String orchestra, string 
quartet, brass-wind choir, woodwind quintet, etc. 

Chorus 

Choir (a cappella) 

Men’s Glee Club 

Women’s Glee Club 

Miscellaneous Vocal Ensembles: Oratorio chorus, madrigal club 
women’s trio, men’s quartet, etc. 

Voice (individual and class instruction) 

Piano (individual and class instruction) 

Organ 

Band and Orchestral Instruments (individual and class instru: 
tion) 

Conducting 


Public School Music 


Now, this list is composed of common course titles, 
and a course title is one of the vaguest things in the 
world. Even a well-phrased course announcement tells 
one but little about the contents of a course, let alone 
the educational philosophy that animates it, the students 
for whom it is designed, or the methods, materials, text- 
books, teaching devices, etc., that are used in conducting 
it. Further, this list, being a composite of the curricula 
of junior colleges the country over, does not indicate or 
suggest what a typical junior college music curriculum is, 
or should be. Therefore, the list must be regarded as 
provocative, leading to such questions as these: What 
is taught in the courses listed? What is being done, and 

? This list is basically that given by Esther Goetz Gilliland in her 
article “Music in the Junior College’ which appeared in the De- 
cember, 1939, issue of Junior College Journal. Mrs. Gilliland’s list 
was developed from information which she collected on 63 junior 


colleges, and information on 38 other junior colleges compiled for 
the Music Educators National Conference by S. Earle Blakeslee. 
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Auditorium Collections of Harms Choruses 


Cwo new volume tuve been added to the series of 


universally popular, standard American songs in choral 


settings, which are extremely valuable for program material. 


FOUR-PART TTBB 


DANCING IN THE DARK Schwartz 
HALLELUJAH _............. Youmans 
LL SEE YOU AGAIN... sone oward 
1 LOVE A PARADE .ccccccccccccnnessnnnmdavlen 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL. comtanley 
MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS........Friml 
NIGHT AND DAV............... Porter 
RIFF SONG couse Romberg 
STRIKE UP THE BAND. - Gershwin 
WANTING YOU ae 
WHEN DAY IS DONE... _Katscher 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND... Romberg 


Price $1.00 


FOUR-PART SATB 


DANCING IN THE DARK... .. Schwartz 
to. . & |. | ee: Romberg 
EMBRACEABLE YOU scosmnmndershwin 
HALLELUJAH _............... a — 
I'LL SEE YOU AC SAIN. GE Race ero Coward 
INDIAN LOVE CALL i 
NIGHT AND DAY............ 
ROSE-MARIE . 
SONG OF THE ‘FLAME. Gente Stothart 
WANTING YOU Romberg 
ois p Ol eo)? Katscher 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND......Romberg 
PCIE daciineniciacitieiiinnaemcuel Coward 
Price ‘$t. 00 


Che three other collections are also full of attrac- 


tive, appealing and eminently singable selections. 


TWO-PART SA 


APRIL SHOWERS... Re 
3 oo) 4. t,t ene ..udomberg 
HALLELUJAH... ee 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN... venue coward 
Sool @ 3. oo) eee Arlen 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL.................. Hanley 
OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
ROSE-MARIE ets 
SERENADE pact 
oR Bi nen 

WHEN DAY IS DONE... Katscher 
WHO'LL BUY MY VIOLETG...............Padilla 

Price 60c 


THREE-PART SSA 


APRIL SHOWERG.)........... ae iaaeancae Silvers 
|] LOVE A PARADE Arlen 
JUST A MEMORY Henderson 
L'AMOUR TOUJOURS L’AMOUR.......Friml 
NIGHT AND DAY Porter 
OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
ROSE-MARIE . 
SERENADE. ....... 
SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 
Romberg 
Y. s 

















TEA FOR TWO 

TWO HEARTS Stolz 

WHO'LL BUY MY VIOLETG.............Padilla 
Price 75c 








THREE-PART SAB 


DESERT SONG ensustunnmmddomberg 
DOE EE <<. 
| LOVE A PARADE 

INDIAN LOVE CALL ...... 

JUST A COTTAGE SMALL... M 
MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS... ..Friml 
IG: TT cscs siccscinacretnirins Remberg 


PLAY GYPSIES, DANCE GYPSIES 
Kalman 
ee es Romberg 
SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 
Romberg 
TEA FOR TWO... 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND... Romberg 





Price 75c 


HARMS, INC. — RCA BLDG. — ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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what can be done to overcome the traditional depart- 
mentalization of the subject matter of music? Finally, 
what combination of courses would make an ideal music 
curriculum for a typical junior college? Pat answers to 
these questions are not available. However, a careful 
analysis of the items listed will supply many important 
clues to the answering of these questions. 

The courses listed under Theory are the most difficult 
to analyze and discuss. The confusion of old and new 
ideas as to content, terminology, standards, teaching 
methods, and goals is greater here than in almost any 
other subject-matter field. The term theory, itself, is 
of doubtful meaning as used by musicians. Courses 
labeled Theory*® simply deal with rhythmic, melodic, 
harmonic, and contrapuntal usage; usage which stems 
from a great art tradition and a great literature, and is 
no more theoretical than English usage as taught in a 
modern course in English composition and literature. 
The failure to see that those branches of musical knowl- 
edge which are taught under Theory emerge from usage, 
and are consequently subject to change and growth from 
epoch to epoch—that they are not mere theoretical ab- 
stractions detached from musical meaning—is one of the 
mistakes of the immediate past. This has led in recent 
years to dubbing old-fashioned theory courses, “musical 
bookkeeping.” 

The traditional departmentalization of the subject 
matter of music is essentially a heritage of the 19th Cen- 
tury German conservatory of music. The tendency today 
is to break away from this departmentalization ; to corre- 
late the branches of musical knowledge; to teach music 
whole, not piecemeal. Thus the venerable course title 
Harmony is becoming a label for a great assortment of 
learnings and activities. In order to make harmony 
“functional,” ear training in the form of sight singing and 
dictation was introduced. Likewise, practice in compo- 
sition, keyboard harmony, and analysis of scores were 
brought into play because they helped to relate the sub- 
ject matter to musical realities. Finally, the correlation 
of these subjects and activities with the general history 
of music is creeping into the teaching of harmony. In 
short, the harmony course is becoming a course in music 
appreciation as well as a course in certain well-defined 
skills and techniques in the manipulation of rhythmic 
and tonal concepts. This serves to illustrate a trend, and 
is not a picture of what is happening in general. How- 
ever, the traditional harmony course is undergoing a 
vast reshaping. 

Perhaps the meaning of the word harmony is not 
undergoing a change so much as is the notion of how the 
branches of musical knowledge should be taught in relation 
to one another. During the 19th Century, from about 
1830 to 1880, subjects taught as independent courses in 
the academies and secondary schools of the United 
States included electricity, acoustics, magnetism, hydro- 
statics, thermodynamics, etc. By 1880 a correlation had 
taken place and these subjects were given together under 
the title of Physics. It appears that in this century a 
similar correlation is taking place in the field of music 
teaching. The day is not distant when much of the 
material taught under traditional music course headings 
will be combined under one heading. Just what this 
heading will be is anybody’s guess. 

a The topics usually taught under “Elementary Theory’—scales, 
notation, intervals, etc.—do not concern theories, but facts. Such 


subject matter might better be headed Musicianship, or Funda- 
mentals of Music. 
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The basic core of junior college “theory” courses — 
those most frequently given as basic to pre-professional 
and vocational training—are: 


(1) Elementary Musicianship,; e.g., some kind of basic course 
“open to all students who desire a fundamental approach to the 
further study of music,”* and embracing some, or all of (even 
more than) the following items: notation, common scales, modal 
scales, intervals, terminology; rhythm and tempo in music, 
speech, and the dance; design and harmony in melody construc- 
tion taught through appreciation of styles, dictation exercises, 
sight singing, and composition; transposition and the use of 
C-clefs; elementary physics of sound and elementary instru- 
mentation; simple harmony, nature of counterpoint, and intro- 
ductory aesthetics of music, and studies in expression and inter- 
pretation; and, perhaps some work in baton technique in con- 
nection with sight singing, dictation, and interpretation. 

A course such as this is generally considered basic for a major 
in music. It is also given as the minimum music requirement for 
individuals headed toward elementary school teaching. It is com- 
ing more and more to be considered as covering ground that 
should be covered in high school. In this light it provides the 
high-school graduate who is interested in pre-professional, or 
vocational training in music with a chance to make up high- 
school deficiencies. In addition, this course meets the needs of 
the general student who wants a substantial footing in music. 

Usually this course carries two units of credit and meets twice 
a week. The number of units given is a local problem. But all 
who have given such a course to rank beginners will admit that 
two hours of class work each week is not sufficient. At least 
two additional hours of supervised practice in sight singing and 
dictation is desirable. Since this course is basic to a serious 
junior college music curriculum, the teaching load of the in- 
structor should be regulated to take in supervised practice. Stu- 
dents who have had this course or its equivalent are regularly 
admitted to the course called Harmony. 

(2) Intermediate Musicianship,* (3-3) Year. This is the up- 
to-date “harmony” course that was described earlier. It should 
be so designed and taught as to serve the needs of the vocational 
as well as the pre-professional student. This course should also 
be considered as a possible elective for the general student who 
has a strong amateur interest in music. 

(3) Advanced Musicianship* (3-3) Year. This course is a 
continuation of Intermediate Musicianship. Upon completion of 
this course the student should have a working knowledge of 
diatonic and chromatic harmony, modulation, the complex use of 
unessential tones, differentiation of harmonic material,® the song 
forms, and an overview of modern harmonic and contrapuntal 
devices. A student who has completed this course should be able 
to analyze the harmonic structure of a Beethoven piano sonata, a 
Chopin etude, or a Wagner overture. This course should offer 
the best possible preparation for upper-division university courses 
in composition, analysis, literature and history of music. The 
course should be so conducted as to heighten the student’s en- 
joyment and appreciation of music, and his insight into the 
subtleties of interpretation. Wherever possible, contemporary 
practices and their antecedents should be pointed out. 


The above courses should be considered a basic mini- 
mum for the junior college music curriculum which pur- 
ports to serve the needs of pre-professional and vocational 
students. However, some junior colleges offer the follow- 
ing courses, though these are encountered less frequently : 


(1) Keyboard Harmony. Ordinarily this course carries one 
unit of credit and meets two hours weekly throughout the year. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FOUR 





4For the sake of simplicity, the title Musicianship was chosen in 
preference to a selection from the confusing array of current course 
titles, viz., Solfegge, Fundamentals of Music, Beginning Theory, 
First Year Harmony, etc. 

6 From the University of California (Berkeley) Bulletin 1939-40. 
Thus the level of the beginning university “theory” course, Musi- 
cianship, is made clear. At the University of California Musician- 
ship A, B, and OC (1 unit, 1 semester each), Hlementary Counter- 
point (2 units, 1 semester), Elementary Harmony (2), Intermediate 
Counterpoint (2), and Intermediate Harmony (2) are Lower Divi- 
sion courses. This course of study requires that Musicianship A 
be taken before, or concurrently with Elementary Counterpoint. 
Musicianship B and OC are to be taken consecutively following A. 
Thus the work in dictation and sight singing (Musicianship) is 
apparently carried on outside the counterpoint and harmony classes, 
though this does not imply a lack of correlation. The sequence— 
Counterpoint, Harmony, Counterpoint, Harmony over a four-semes- 
ter period—is most interesting. It indicates that a need for gearing 
the two together is recognized. 

* By “differentiation of harmonic material” is meant the breaking 
up of harmony into textures (figures and melodies) ; the contra- 
puntal distribution of harmonic material (independent part writing, 
imitation, etc.); and the organization of harmonic material for 
specific instrumental and vocal media. 
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AN EXCITING NEW 
RCA VICTOR “SHOWPIECE” 








The CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Eugene Goossens, Conductor, 


has made a magnificent new recording of Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1. The two records come in a 
“Showpiece” folder, with colorful illustrations and 


descriptive text to supplement the music . 
tures that will be unusually helpful to teachers. 
Order Showpiece SP-10, $2.25. 


.. fea- 


OTHER NEW RECORDINGS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, Direc- 
tor: Six Chansons, including The 
Doe; A Swan; Springtime; Orchard, 
others. Record 11-8868, $1.00. 


Igor Gorin, Baritone: Play Gypsies— 
Dance Gypsies (from the operetta 
“Countess Maritza”)— Kalman; 
Song of the Open Road (from the 
RKO film “Hi Gaucho”) —Malotte. 
With Victor Orchestra, Maximilian 
Pilzer, Conductor. Record 10-1179, 
$.75. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist: 
Theme and Processional from “Peter 
and the Wolf”— Prokofieff; La Cam- 
panella—Paganini. Valentin Pavlov- 
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Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ... RCA VICTOR DIVISION, CAMDEN, N. J. 


sky at the Piano. Record 11-8849, 
$1.00. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
Leonard Bernstein, Conductor: 
“Jeremiah” Symphony — Bernstein. 
With Nan Merriman, Mezzo- 
sopranc. M/DM-1026, $3.50. 


VICTROLA* 55-U 


The new table model Victrola* has the 
“Golden Throat” . . . the exclusive new 
RCA Victor 3-Way Acoustical System. It 
is the most compact Victrola* with radio 
and automatic record changer ever made. 


Plays up to 12 records. Approx. $79.95. 
(Federal tax included.) 


*"Victrola"—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Blanche Thebom, Mezzo-soprano: 
I Attempt From Love’s Sickness to 
Fly—Purcell; Siciliana— Handel. 
With Victor String Orchestra, Mack- 
lin Marrow, Conductor. Record 10- 
1178, $.75. 
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The Place of Apphed Music in 


raduate Study 


Some Inherent Problems 
and a Suggested Approach 


to Solution 


. IS UNFORTUNATE that a barrier exists between com- 
| position and the performance of music, on the one 

hand, and, on the other, the research into its history, 
literature and processes. The term “applied music” 
seems to imply that the studies of the classroom are not 
practical studies nor directly applicable to music. All 
music exists in terms of application, and practically all 
aspects of musicological study are directed toward the 
understanding and interpretation of music. The tabula- 
tion of data may have a certain cumulative value, but the 
important function of musicology is to serve as a method 
of approach to the literature of music. 

Neverthless, there often develops in university depart- 
ments and schools of music a divergence of concepts re- 
sulting in strong and often intolerant loyalties. This 
seems to be the case with music more than with any 
other art. And, as for science, the chemist, engineer, 
physician never loses his alert respect for laboratory or 
classroom research. 

American conservatories have been at fault in develop- 
ing a type of graduate highly skilled within narrow 
limits, and deficient in general education and culture. 
Our orchestras-and recital platforms abound with per- 
formers of imagination, personality and achievement, but 
with minds closed to periods of music or to principles of 
interpretation beyond their early training. These show 
little evidence of the stimulation and curiosity that a 
broader knowledge affords. On the other hand, there 
has come from graduate divisions of universities a type 
of scholar learned in the details of his particular choice 
of subject, but knowing comparatively little of the gen- 
eral literature of music—sometimes even proud of this 
ignorance. These evaluate music in inverse proportion 
to its popularity, and, in consequence, are apt to place in 
highest esteem the music of the remotest period. Un- 
touched by the feelings of intimacy with music that 
actual participation in its making engenders, their knowl- 
edge and research lacks a functional vitality. 

It is the duty of the colleges, and particularly in the 
graduate work, to bring to an end the struggle between 
factions composed of faculty and students alike who over- 
pride themselves either on the side of knowing or of 
doing. An insistence that the interpreter make a dis- 
ciplined rather than haphazard study of the history and 


Note: This article is taken from the manuscript of a paper 
prepared for a forum held on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the School of Graduate Studies, University of Southern 
California, January 27. 1945. The full title of the paper was “A 
Review of Tentative Discussions in the Department of Music. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on the Place of Applied Music in 
Graduate Study.” 
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literature of music, and put into effective use what he 
has learned of the stylistic values of its periods, and 
conversely a more extended technical training and ex 
perience in performance for the academic-minded, would 
advance each in his particular field and result in a bette: 
understanding of that of the other. There was substance 
to the classic idea of a musician as one who knew music. 
knew how to make it and how to perform it. 

Thus far I have spoken only common sense—obvious. 
though constantly ignored. The question arises how to 
bring about a better understanding of music. In under 
graduate study the problem is not acute, for much of it. 
whether theoretic or applied, is basic to both aspects of 
music. But in the graduate division, where specialization 
emerges, it is more difficult. 

Now it seems to me fundamental that a student should 
not be permitted to specialize in any field of music. 
whether applied music, composition or musicology, until 
he has acquired a reliable background of general educa- 
tion and cultural conception and a basic education in all 
aspects of music. Furthermore, it seems to me that all 
teachers of musicology should maintain their freshness 
and contact with music generally in fields other than of 
their particular interest. They should not permit them- 
selves to forget the feel of a musical instrument and the 
vivid reality of the sound rather than the visual presenta- 
tion. I suspect every musicologist or musician who tells 
me his eye is as accurate or revealing as his ear. 

For some years in our department, all who have car 
ried on musicological work in the graduate division have 
concurrently taken part in undergraduate applied music. 
such as conducting and ensemble classes, and, as well, in 
basic theory. This plan has been welcomed by all of 
our staff as maintaining a fresh and active state of mind, 
and often contributing to activity in their chosen field of 
specialization. It has been reflected as well in the 
attitude of the students. But here it should be made 
clear that, thus far, our department has not developed an 
organized school of instruction in instrumental and vocal 
techniques, although considerable attention and _ en- 
couragement are given them. There are a few special 
educational classes in particular instruments, and, of 
course, orchestra, bands, chorus, and chamber music and 
piano ensemble classes. Undoubtedly the trend of the 
times will bring us to a more active participation in 
applied music, whether by coordination or by integration, 
[ cannot say. 

The manner of organization of applied music in gradu 
ate work, however, seems difficult to determine. The 
trend of our views seems to be to maintain the integrity 
of the present graduate degree of Master of Arts, as 
predicated on a Bachelor of Arts or its equivalent, in 
studies which can generally be termed musicological. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 
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THE NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


MAY and JUNE, 1946 





NATIONAL GUILD PUBLICATIONS 


THE GUILD SYLLABUS—a complete Teachers’ Guide for preparing 
students for the National Piano Playing Auditions. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK—designed to inspire Piano Pupils of the Nation 
with a desire to participate in the National Auditions and belong to the 


Guild-sponsored NATIONAL FRATERNITY OF STUDENT MUSICIANS. 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR AMERICAN PIANO PUPILS—a reprint of 
an article published in The Etude Music Magazine, April, 1945, by the 


Founder-President of the Guild. 


COAST TO COAST COMMENTS—a booklet of unsolicited comments by 


Guild Members upon the success of the copyrighted Guild Audition Plan in 
operation country-wide since 1934 and first inaugurated in 1929. 


, 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PIANO TEACHERS—the Guild Yearbook, 
available to all Guild Members, listing entire membership and all Student 
Winners in the National Piano Playing Auditions annually. 


Complimentary copies of Nos. 1 through 4 will be sent upon request. Write: 


IRL ALLISON, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 
BOX 1113, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

















Jannary-February, Nineteen Forty-six 
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COUNTERPOINT 
SIMPLIFIED 


By Francis L. York 


This book, intended for the average student who has 
acquired a good foundational knowledge of harmony 
and who now is ready for the first contrapuntal 
training, presents the principles of strict counterpoint 
in a concise form. The sixteen chapters cover the 
different species of counterpoint and introduce them 
in varied examples of part writing. Two of the 


chapters are on free counterpoint. 


Cloth Bound, Price, $1.50 





HANDBOOK OF 
MUSICAL TERMS 


By Karl W. Gehrkens 


This little book of 103 pages provides a well-rounded 
measure of information on musical terminology, as 
expressed in word and symbol. Its nine sections, 
several of which are subdivided, discuss with author- 
Notation ; Performance ; The 
Musical Elements; Forms and Types of Composi- 
tion; Acoustics; Inatruments; Voices; Historical 
and Critical Terms; and Italian Equivalents for 
English Terms. 


ity such matters as: 


Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents 


THE GIST OF 
SIGHT-SINGING 


By Leo Rich Lewis 


This is an invaluable little book for the vocalist, for 
the simple reason that it more thoroughly explores a 
number of too-often-neglected channels to good musi- 
cianship. In a pocket size edition, it is a resourceful 
theoretical work, replete with vital information for the 
proficient sight-reading. 
Scales and Step- 


singer on matters anent 
Among the subjects considered are: 
wise Progressions; Key Signatures; Elements of 
Rhythm; Real, Tonal, and Modal 
Chromatics; The Minor Mode; The Circle of 
Fifths; Pitch; etc. Also, there are a number of 
pages of Elementary Facts of Music. 


Kew, Scale, 


Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents 





SOUND AND ITS 
RELATION TO MUSIC 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 


\ scholarly and compact work on the nature and 
transmission of sound. Among the matters covered 
in this treatise are the musical materials derived 
from sound and the application of these materials in 
the construction of instruments. The author’s discus- 
sions are set forth in clear, understandable terms, and 
there are mumerous drawings and diagrams to illus- 


trate the text. 
Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 
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Publications to Fill th 
MUSIC 


Musical Literature and Cho: 


CHORAL NI 


TWO-PART TREBLE 
VOICES (S.A.) 


F 
V 


MUSIC THEORY America Triumphant (13375)........... Fisher .19 

Autumn Splendor (138058)............... Nevin 10 

By Ralph Fisher Smith The Call of Duty (13822)..... Hadley-Manney _.10 
A Dream Boat Passes By (On the “Andan- 

Mr. Smith’s expertly designed book is outstanding tino in D flat”) (14101)....... Lemare-Page 10 
for completeness of detail, systematic arrangement, bene Sens conden (13768)...... _S 10 
and simplicity of style. It is intended to cover a The Nightingale (French) — 2 
year’s work in public school with three forty to DY ctncuhbedstceteneeduncete Arr. Koepke 10 
fifty minute periods a week, and is meant for use in AL fh SO (13369) ooeoe ——— 10 
conjunction with musical demonstrations by members Star of the Night (14980 PARR ATE joo 2 
of the class. Numerous musical examples are given To Thee, O Country! (13270)..Eichberg-Page 10 
throughout the thirty-one chapters, and the subjects Wauseon the Open besewnen | goo 
discussed include the following: The Material of Were I Catinans’ big thds Cannan Cone 3 
Music; The Staff; Leger Lines; Bars; The Scale A Winter Frolic (Based on the “Skaters 
in Music; Meter; Rhythm; Intervals; Transposi- Waltz”) (15106).......... Waldteufel-Baines  .15 
tion; Cadences ; Form; and Dynamics. T 

Pie, Cloth Bound, $8 THREE-PART TREBLE v 
| 
The Call of America (15120)....... Matthews _.10 
WORKBOOK A Dream Boat Passes By (On the “Andan- 
tino in D flat”) (14098)...... Lemare-Page _ .15 
For Use With ELEMENTARY MUSIC THEORY Elfin Dance (12774)..... sees ees Grieg-Chaffin  .12 
By Ralph Fisher Smith waned) sscassendinsamesaeanala Manney _.15 

A book in which the student sets down the written = and Sliver Waltz (isi). Lchar-Peery + 
work prescribed in the original text. It follows the ee Rg OOS Ss Fo a 4 ‘15 
parent book, chapter by chapter, with spaces allowed Lullaby and Good Night (Cradle Song) 
for written answers to the questions involved, and a ngtenre Cashe idistiies tsnsedh dn nom ed = 
number of explanatory models are included. Ample GO Mem of “= (Chorale from “Fin- 
provision also is made for examples to be supplied by landia”’) (15046) ........ Sibelius-Matthews — .15 
the student. NS TP SE rs cicecectccetowees Purcell  .15 

Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents Pirate Dreams (13715).........+..... Huerter_  .15 
; Prayer for America (15188)...Newman-Page _ .10 
Remembrance (15113) ....... Brahms-Koepke _ .15 
Romance (15042) ........... Debussy-Gannett _ .10 
A Saga of the Sea (15216).......... Paladilhe — .15 
UNISON VOICES The Shoogy-Shoo (11206)............ Mayhew _ .15 
SS ee — 18 Fi 
A ct dsnecentnceneseqecanked -10 
America’s Message (13198)......... Johnstone $0.10 Thneah pay Stews Night ” 
The Cheery Lights of Home (14090)... ro Se -10 SEE ctiuipiesecunnxssx Rachmaninoff-Cain — .15 V 
Faith to Win (12988).........++++.+2 ullard 10 The Two Clocks (13884)........s.eee0- Rogers .15 
The Milkman (15044)...........++. Wiitchead -10 Welcome, Sweet Pleasure 
Pioneers! (14663) ..........seeeeee Whitehead 10 ea See Weelkes-Bement _ .10 
Playground Song of Youth (14240)..Cadman  .10 With a Water-Lily (15185)............. Grieg 15 
A Song of the Flag (12199)........ Spaulding .10 Woo Thou, Sweet Music (Salut d’ Amour) 
GEGEN. ct csnsseveccoevscsescecses Elgar-Page _  .12 
’ 
The oa Piper (Jrish) (7.B.B.) 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS it ae Arr. Fletcher 15 
John > (English) (T.B.B.) 
By Theodore F. Normann CRD Snsinenesesccescsscaccsveben . Gibb .15 
Lone ~ Ranger (7'.B.B.) “iissay er Gibb .10 

In keeping with modern trends, this indispensable Yow yy eg Ay “Cain = .15 
volume develops its subject from a fundamental basis (BB) (14050)... Arr. Bantock-Townsend  .10 
and treats every phase of procedure with sound logic, ~ All "a9 Ladies Now at Land py a . 
excellent psychology, and practical philosophy. Set AIGEET) ...--+--00- .—- cott I 
down in clear, understandable terms, it is dedicated ba Bs pdrcommiceinnd ee 15 
to high musical accomplishment among the students The Vicar of Bray on (T.T.B.) 
vf our public schools. CEZOE TD. co vvecee i eee ; Bantock- m= = 

Mr. Normann’s book discusses methods of instruc- eee Se Po ae bite” Ur TB) " 
tion, organization, instrumentation, equipment, mate- CIPEEE) cocccccccccccccosccsscessqecced O’Hara_ «15 
rials, techniques, etc., and . 
there are a number of — 





illustrations and diagrams. 


Price, 
Cloth Bound, $3.00 
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Choral Works of Distinction 























FOURT-PART MEN'S 
VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


The Arkansaw Traveler (American) (Four- 


2 Hand Acc.) (15107)....+...+.. Arr. Elmore 
a) As Slow Our Ship (Jrish) 
. DED ‘sddisntusnibinensatucverene Arr. Nagle 
10 The Call of America (15109)........ Matthews 
0 Cherubim Song (No. 7 
‘0 Serr Bortniansky-Bement 
‘ Deep River (Negro Spiritual) 
0 nee Arr. Cain 
‘0 Sally in Our Alley (English) 
‘0 (15114) .....ccccrcccccemocccccecs Arr. Averell 
1s A Seaman’s Prayer 
10 CEE. dtitavinicicnmewns Schumann-Winslow 
Song of the Big Road (15205)...... Erh-Page 
1s Swansea Town (English) 
15 GENED sbiccnentonsescvavesdes Arr. Simonton 
. Your Eyes of Blue (15069)..... Brahms-Reed 
5 
VOICES (S.A.B.) 
A-Roving (English) (14607)...... Arr. Nagle 
Carry Him Along (Dance Song from New 
-10 Providence Istand) (15218)...... Arr. Still 
Dear Harp of My Country (Welsh) 
“1S SEN cccudasadebnceesasiniecnbe Arr. Nagle 
12 Goin’ Home (15170)........... Dvorak-Fisher 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan (English) 
1S taal acta Arr. W. A. F. 
= The Kilties’ March (13397)..Murchison-Page 
r The Nightingale (15158).. ‘Tchaikovsky-Page 
’ O Happy, Happy oa (14583) bn anche eindl Shield 
10 Passing By (14482)............ Purcell- Fisher 
2 Since First I Saw Your Face 
. Se ord-Duncan-W. A. F. 
1S Song of the Armorer (13722)........... Nevin 
5 A Summer Shower (11756)...........+. Veazie 
5 Viking Song (14129)......... Coleridge-Taylor 
10 Volga Boatmen’s Song (Russian) 
15 DEE sisias ice eesndssdceweaee Arr. Manney 
10 When the Flag Goes By (/3854)....... Nevin 
15 Where’er You Walk (14698).......... Handel 
15 
18 
« FOUR-PART MIXED 
» VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
A Gawd Waar CIGIGO). .occcccsccsccce Strauss 
10 America, My Home (15079)........... Wooler 
15 America, the Beautiful (15137)........... Cain 
America, the Beautiful (15134).. . Ward-Peery 
12 The Call of America (15084)....... Matthews 
Come On, America! (15145). errs Murchison 
Comrades (Netherlands) 
eee rr. Whitehead 
Early One Morning (English) 
PED Asunseiusegheceseandcenuanes Arr. Cain 
Gently _ the River er ge 
iS C0 ere rr. Marryott 


Go, My Boat, and Bravely sai (Icelandic) 


iS 0 area Arr. Whitehead 
0 The Goldbeater (12318)...........+. Randeggar 
5 He’s Gone Away (American) 
DEE sisececiaccasntessen Arr. Siegmeister 
0 Hymn of American Youth (15141)..... Fisher 
I Dream of You in the Flowering Time 
0 (Irish) (15054)..........ceeee-e0s Arr. Nagle 
Kingdom Coming (The Year ob Jubilo) 
5 SE cos ctbasdndeniariiacead Work-Steere 
The Navy Hymn (Divided) 
0 DEE écinasedecusdipnoetaiied Dykes-Peery 
5 Norwegian Mountains vate ty, 
CREE sacbercdsiakeasante Arr. Whitehead 
5 Continued in Neat Column 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 


By Karl W. Gehrkens 


This is an authoritative, concise, and stimulating 
handbook, in which a noted educator ably discusses 
the fundamentals of music for student and lay readers. 
With a view to the development of constantly larger 
and more discriminating audiences, its subjects include: 
The Notation of Music; The Function of Rhythm 
in Music; The Melodic Element; The Harmonic 
Basis of Music; The Polyphonic Element ; Form 
and Design; Acoustics, and others. It is fully illus - 
trated with musical excerpts, and includes a special 
list of reference books for collateral reading. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 





CLASSROOM 
WORKBOOK 


For Use With 

“THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC” 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 

Prepared by Morris F. Goldman 


Here is an ideal book for written work, which is 
the result of actual classroom work. Intended to 
enhance the student’s musical enjoyment, and to give 
him a permanent record of his achievements, it was 
specifically designed as supplementary material to 
Dr. Gehrkens’ well known “Th Fundamentals of 








Music.” There are pages for current clippings, a 
glossary, test questions, music appreciation forms, 
and space for biographical and other data. 
Price, Paper Cover, 60 cents 
FOUR-PART MIXED VOICES—(Continued) 
On My Fine Steed (Czechoslovakian) 
CED  civckonsntiadensgececesoud rr. Koepke .15 
On the Ragin’ Canawl (American) 
REE detnasinasseespeiiaensnosue Arr. Gaul .15 
Sir Halewyn (Dutch) (15198)...... Arr. Gaul .18 
The Small Town Band (15138)........... Cain .15 
err rrr emm  .10 
This Is America (15191)........0.+0 Marryott  .18 
Torch of Freedom (15127)............ Mitchell .10 





MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 


This work rightfully has earned its place as the 
standard text on the enjoyment of music. Its wide 
embracement of a subject so multiphase and the 
author’s clarity of expression destined it from the 
first for usefulness in many fields of musical interest. 
Following a well devised plan, the author presents 
numerous delightful chapters on such matters as: 
The Dance; The Lyric Piece; The Transcription ; 
The Sonata as a Whole; The Suite; Chamber 
Music; The Symphony ; The Folksong ; The Art 
Song; The Opera; and The Oratorio. Many musi- 

cal and photographic il- 
lustrations are included 





Ditson Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


in the book. 


Price, 
Cloth Bound, $2.50 








EPOCHS 
IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 


This engaging book of eight chapters is a definite 
contribution to more alert listening and a keener 
enjoyment of music. The growth of the art from its 
beginning is discussed, and through its pages an illu- 
minating light falls upon the numerous trends which 
have made for the fullness of expression in music 
today. Musical and pictorial illustrations enhance the 
value of the book for every reader. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 





OUTLINES 
OF MUSIC HISTORY 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


A widely used book on music from the most primi- 
tive experiments to the developments of modern times. 
The content is presented with regard for its impor- 
tance in education today, and the book is copiously 
illustrated with pictures and musical examples. Also 
included are maps, chronological tables, and reference 


lists. 
Price, Cloth Bound, $2.25 





THE SYMPHONY 
SINCE BEETHOVEN 


By Felix Weingartner 
Translated by Maude Barrows Dutton 


Here a distinguished conductor speaks with author- 
ity on some favorite post-Beethoven orchestral works, 
turns a clarifying light upon their characteristics, and 


makes interesting comment on their composers. The 
works discussed include those of Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Tchaikovsky. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 





WHY 
WE LOVE MUSIC 


By Carl E. Seashore 


A thoughtful discourse by the author of the famous 
“Seashore Tests.”’ A stimulating treatise on ad- 
vanced ideas, it opens the way for research in a field 
not yet thoroughly explored. A work which makes 
for “thinking through’ on matters musical, Dr. Sea- 
shore’s book constitutes ideal material for’ reading 
and discussion. Important chapter headings are: 
Why Do We Love Music?; Music Before the Age 
of Six; Music and Youth; Musical Inheritance ; 
and Praise and Blame in Music. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 
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THE GI SYMPOSIUM CONTINUES 





MENC members inthe armed forces 
really and truly had “‘Something to 
Write Home About”—which was the 
heading used for samples of their 
letters published in the two previous 
issues. Here is another sampling— 
and there are many more not yet 
printed. The whole story is reviewed 
in the editorial on page 25. 


REALLY INTENDED to write an article and submit it to 
Nt you for publication in the JourNnaL. The subject is 
most controversial, but I feel very keenly about the ac- 
complishments of school music teaching after my experi- 
ence in directing and selecting some 11,000 voices for the 
Bluejackets Choir at Great Lakes. Already, you’ve had 
so many reactions that perhaps my contribution would 
not warrant an article, so I’ll enumerate a few of my 
points right in this letter: 

(1) Very, very few boys of high-school age (and 
above) can read music, even the most simple. Conse- 
quently, the directors of the Navy choirs had to teach 
things fast by the old rote method. This is a serious 
accusation against our school music teachers. (Inci- 
dentally, the few readers were nearly always instru- 
mentalists.) Why can’t we start teaching the reading of 
music in the first grade? I intend to try it in our Train- 
ing School at St. Cloud. 

(2) The recruits who joined the choirs were asked 
why they could not read music. Replies indicate that no 
steps were taken in the grades to really teach reading, 
and there is no time in high school for learning. In 
other words, there was very little general singing in high 
school. Music was only for specialized groups. 

(3) General singing in high school should be tre- 
mendous, if our Sing Songs in the Navy are any evi 
dence! Singing by 4,000 men at movies would raise the 
roof. Repertoire: Popular songs, old-fashioned songs, 
sentimental songs (all the better), and rounds. Even 
the old familiar songs suffered, however, because no 
standard group of songs was known to all. (Why can’t 
we insist that all Americans know a few standard songs ?) 
I would say our books are cluttered with much useless 
stuff. 

(4) There’s no reason why we can’t have plenty of 
tenors. Evidently Johnny sings baritone just because he 
wants to sing baritone. It takes time and effort and con- 
vincing to make a tenor. 

And in addition I would like to add my word concern- 
ing our efforts in school music to give a child an ap- 
preciation. It’s hard to measure, but I think our stand- 
ard is high. The typical GI knows as much, if not more, 
than his fellow ally, the Britisher, in the field of music. 
It speaks well for our education when there is a big per- 
centage of Americans in the concert halls, such as the 
Royal Albert Hall in London. 

It is a downright shame that musicians do not have the 
opportunities in the service such as other professions do. 
There could have been some outstanding officers in 
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music, but not so. One can’t advance in the bandmaster 
rating. We must do more to convince the Army and 
Navy that the musician demands a fair deal. I had twice 
the education the majority of officers had—and was an 
enlisted man. This is not “sour grapes” but just an 
article of evidence. 

Last but not least, | see a definite trend away from the 
old typical military band. The Navy has done away 
with it, practically. The Army bands are not going to 
give up entirely the military music, but future program 
material is going to be more along commercial broadcast- 
ing type of music. —Harvey R. WaucH 


[Harvey R. Waugh, Sp. (w) 1/c, USNR, signed up with 
Uncle Sam August 5, 1942. For a year and a half he was chief 
arranger for the Great Lakes Bluejacket Choir, and as chap- 
lain’s assistant was required to organize and direct music for 
every type of program. At present he is at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, continuing work on his doctor’s degree. 
and expects to return to State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.. 
where, before entering the service, he was chairman of the 
Division of Arts and Music.] 


+ 


fb over-all music education program as reflected by 
the attitudes, experiences, and comments of persons 
with whom I have been associated failed to have a defi- 
nite purpose. Many of the men realized that these things 
which would give them a greater appreciation of music— 
such as the basic theory of music and a well-rounded 
program of singing—were either treated in a haphazard 
manner or not touched upon at all. This was the pre- 
dominant feeling, although many were fairly well satis- 
fied with the program. One thing with which much 
fault was found was that the teachers lacked motivation 
in their teaching and merely conducted classes because 
they were on the schedule. I mention merely those faults 
which were most noticeable. 

On the other hand, there were some men who were so 
interested that they were willing to give up their free 
time to learn more. These men had been inspired by 
their school experiences. —Epwarp T. GREEN 


[Sgt. Green, F. A. 676th Gli. F. A. Bn., 13th Airborne Divi- 
sion, before entering the service in February 1943, was instru- 
mental music supervisor in the schools of Palmyra, New York. 
His assignment at the time of writing the above was Bn. Intel- 
ligence Sgt., and he had been director of the 326th Regimental 
Combat Team Choir and Glee Club. He intends to return to 
the music education field “until I can obtain my master’s degree 
and principal’s certificate.”’] 


) Fp has had a very great part in the entertainment 
setup of the service forces. There has scarcely 
been a single movie, soldier show, USO show, or church 
performance in which it was not the major part of the 
evening’s entertainment. To be sure, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to which type of music has the greatest 
appeal. It is very interesting, though, that there is a far 
greater demand for good music than many people want 
to admit is true. It has been my experience that when 
it is presented in the proper place and under the proper 
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- UNHEARD OF IN MUSIC ANNALS 


 Rousseuttghy Premieres a New Band Work! 


May 31, 1945 * Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 


“* 2 
Compozey ;,, Baise 99 I 1 
"¥ SERGE PROKOF Ye as 


Op. 99 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


A brilliant and stirring work 
written expressly for band by the 
world-famous composer. Its 
greatness ‘accorded immediate 
recognition in the dramatic first 
performance by the distinguished 






















Se Net WI asi 
conductor of the Boston Sym- <doals 
phony Orchestra, Koussevitzky. sae 


FULL BAND 3.50 SYMPHONIC BAND 5.00 
CONDENSED CONDUCTOR'S SCORE .75 EXTRA PARTS .30 «___ 
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Uoments tu remerican WMusie For Gaud 


LEEDS PROUDLY PRESENTS TWO NEW ORIGINAL WORKS FOR BAND 


Drags ee . 4 a Selig a eee ee 
cols Sip hs ili ys kitonisa AR RAE AEE ee 
° a ates be’ 


‘WALKIN’ THE ROAD. Dy HERBERT HAUFRECHT 


Based on a lovely folk ballad of the Catskills, this work is authen- 
| tic Americana. Playing time: 4 minutes. 


I 


a ls 
—/ CARIBBEAN SKETCH 


FULL BAND 3.50 : SYMPHONIC BAND 5.00 
: CONDENSED CONDUCTOR'S SCORE .75 EXTRA PARTS. 30 


oe 


CARIBBEAN SKETCH 'y Piro sanuan 
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circumstances, it will receive as great a response as the 
cheaper type of music. I have seen audiences of 10,000 
receive a moderately heavy program with as much en- 
thusiasm when it was well done as they would for a 
swing show. It was most gratifying. On the other 
hand, I have seen the time when a very fine pianist was 
to play a program before a movie, where the men came 
to see the movie and not to hear a concert—so it was not 
a success. It all comes back to the idea that there is a 
time and place for everything. 

It is interesting to know that many of the men who 
are part of the personnel of the bands in the service got 
their start in the high-school bands and orchestras, and 
will continue on the way to becoming professional musi- 
cians as a result of their high-school experience and that 
which they subsequently have had in the service. In all 
sincerity I feel we cannot over-emphasize the music in 
the schools, and especially the love of the good music. 
So many of the men now wish they had taken the oppor- 
tunity when they had the chance. In my classes for 
beginners in music, comprised of such people, there were 
all grades of men, from lieutenant colonels to privates. 
Many of them want to continue when they get back to 
civilian life. 

In Manila, the Manila Symphony Orchestra, which 
played eight performances of the same program in two 
weeks, filled the theatre of 1,200 seats for each perform- 
ance. To date, they have played nine different programs 
since they began to play for the Gls—and the audiences 
are exclusively GIs. There was also a series of concerts 
of all classical music each Sunday night at which time 
there usually were several hundred men present. The 
artists were, in most cases, Filipinos. —Enos E. HELp 





[Enos E. Held, Ist Lt.. CWS, U. S. Army Service Com. C., 
8th Army, was music officer of the Special Service Section at 
the time of the above writing. He was entertainment officer in 
New Georgia for seven and one-half months, special service 
officer eleven and one-half months on the Island of Emurau, 
music officer, Hq. AFWESPAC, Manila, and then music officer 
in Yokahama. Before entering the service in June 1942 he was 
music supervisor in the Concord (Massachusetts) High School.] 


+ 


_— fortunately or unfortunately, my service has 
been limited to assisting Army Air Force chaplains. 
Fortunate, because it has provided opportunity to con- 
tinue in music; unfortunate, since it limited my service 
to work related to training and not to actual fighting, 
despite efforts to get overseas and assist with more vital 
work. However, the men who have come and gone at 
this station who expressed interest in music have been 
a real tonic to one who hopes to help with music educa- 
tion in the postwar America. 

Other than the professional musicians, such as the 
members of the AAF Band, the common expression of 
both officers and men has been that they wish they had 
seriously studied music in childhood. Upon question- 
ing, it invariably followed that, in their schooling, music 
was not developed as a skill, but merely as an aesthetic 
endeavor. They were sorry, and so was I. There were 
a few, to be sure, who could read music, and it was 
much fun when two or three would come into the office 
with good octavo editions of the lighter classics, and we 
would sit around the stove and sing a Ja chamber music 
style. Gradually it dawned on me that one of my objec- 
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tives in postwar music education would be not to neglect 
the skills in music, as applied to all of its phases—instru- 
men‘al, vocal, and listening. I believe one of our weak- 
nesses in the past has been to pad our teaching, kidding 
ourselves that when a class sang true to pitch and in 
beautiful tone all of them were on the road to reaching 
perfection in individual skill. Individual ability is the 
only true test of what music can do for a boy or girl 
after he leaves the guidance of a teacher, and all effort 
is wasted if his ability, so-called, is gone when he is on 
his own. 

Of course, all this is purely personal and probably 
doesn’t account for much from a pedagogical viewpoint— 
but how much more fun these officers and men would 
have had if more of them could have come in to sing 
and to play our Hammond organ themselves instead of 
just listening to me entertain them. 

I hope all of us can join soon in making America’s 
children strong and true in good music teaching and 
sound citizenship. —MeELvin L. Brosst 


[Sgt. Brobst, Chaplain’s Assistant at AAF Base Unit, Laugh- 
lin Field, Del Rio, Texas, has been in the Army since July, 
1942. He expects to take up his work in school music again 
upon returning to civilian status. He was formerly instrumental 
and vocal music supervisor at Harrington, Delaware.] 
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HE WORK I have been selected to do in the Army has 

kept me almost completely divorced from music and 
music education. I have been doing psychological screen- 
ing on the illiterate segment of our population brought 
up for induction. The number of such people was a 
revelation to me. I think that among our postwar plans 
a program to bring music into the lives of some of the 
less fortunate should be instituted. 

Former students whom I have been able to contact 
continue to carry the torch for music. One boy is a 
member of an Air Force Band in India; another in a 
General Hospital in Alabama is doing concerts for 
wounded veterans; still another is acting as a chaplain’s 
assistant. 

For myself, I am eagerly awaiting the order that will 
make me a civilian again and permit me to return to the 
profession of my choice. —WILLARD S. Briccs 

[Sgt. Briggs, who joined up with the U. S. Army in February 
1943, has been personnel consultant in the Armed Forces Induc- 
tion Station, Newark, N. J. For approximately two months he 
played E-flat clarinet in the Camp Upton Reception Center Band. 
His last teaching position was in the Public Schools, Scarsdale, 


N. Y., where he was instrumental music instructor and band- 
master. He expects to return to his former teaching position. | 


+ 


oo spent the past fourteen months almost entirely 
in combat zones, naturally I have lost much of my 
contact with the musical world. However, even out here, 
the enthusiasm shown by the men for rare musical con- 
certs, sings, and the radio which we have during rest 
periods, has shown conclusively that music has become 
an integral part of our American way of life. This can 
largely be attributed to the work of the music educators 
in their communities all over the nation. 

It was my privilege to organize and direct a choral 
organization selected from our Division Artillery of well 
over 2,000 men. We limited the chorus membership to 
fifty, and selected them carefully. To give an example 
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CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


Text by Adele Cameron Music by Domenico Savino 
A brilliant patriotic rhapsody presenting a musical panorama of America during four wars. 
.......-Cantata Edition (For mixed voices and narrator. With orchestra guide) .....0..-..e0+ Sbhaen isceseea, ae 
pemmeees a so aan gravee we elem aaers 3.00 err Ee see 4.00 
cepeacanoaan Conductor (piano: part)................ .75 
Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 
The most celebrated and widely performed of all recent patriotic cantatas. 
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WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 
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THE TWO AMERICAS 


Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 
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ot the type of organization, we had several professional 
vocalists including a sergeant who had formerly done 
solo work in San Francisco. With these were some lads 
fresh from their high-school organizations, and others 
who had been members of community choral organiza- 
tions. The enthusiasm of this group was remarkable; 
the men gave hours of their free time to rehearsal of 
a wide repertoire of songs. 

In my opinion—and in the opinion of many of the 
men—the importance of organizations in the community 
which would follow the school work has been over- 
looked, especially in smaller communities. Alumni or- 
ganizations, choruses, orchestras, even bands, in which 
students, graduating from high school, could carry their 
musical training and enjoyment to higher levels after 
their school life has finished, would answer this need. 
[ am fully aware that many communities have answered 
this call by having such groups, but I am also aware that 
there are more which have not. 

These musical groups could either be the result of 
direct or indirect efforts of the school music educators. 
[t is imperative, however, that their work be of a pro- 
gressive nature, and carried on so as to tnprove and lift 
the musical experience of those participating, and be 
under capable direction, in any case. 

The town in which I was working was one of those 
which had no such groups. I have made plans, and 
intend to try out the idea when I return. It may prove 
impractical, but I think it is worth trying. I would be 
glad to read comments on this plan, favorable or un- 
favorable, in the JouRNAL, if there be any. 

—FREDERICK C. Lowe, JR. 


{Cpl. Frederick C. Lowe, Jr.. AUS, 96th Division Artillery, 
Medical Detachment, who wrote from Mindoro, P. I., was dental 
technician at the time he filled in his MENC information sheet. 
\t the time he was measured for a uniform in 1943 he was su- 
pervisor of music in the Portage (Pennsylvania) Borough Public 
Schools. He was a member of the 96th Division band until re- 
classified because of age, and directed the Division Artillery 
Choir after transfer. The chorus became inactive “when we 
entered combat.’’] 
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i eng is a pleasant assignment, after twenty months in 
the Aleutians, and a good place to sweat out my im- 
pending discharge and subsequent return to Greeley and 
CSCE. I have the necessary points, but may be a bit 
delayed awaiting a relief. 

The request for remarks on the success or failure of 
the over-all music education program, as reflected by the 
attitudes and comments of my associates in the Navy, 
should call forth a lengthy and scholarly dissertation, but 
what I have learned might not be pleasing to the ears of 
my fellow music educators. Of course, I have been al- 
most completely out of touch with music education for 
three years, and things may have changed a lot since 
1942, but I don’t believe our over-all music education 
program has touched very many of the men who make 
up our armed forces. 

There are two factors which prevent an accurate and 
just evaluation: (1) Our music education program 
seems to attract a greater percentage of girls than boys, 
and of course there are comparatively few girls in the 
service; and (2) the average man in service becomes a 
different individual when he seeks entertainment and 
amusement. He drifts easily toward the norm, which 
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is certainly very low, musically speaking! Actually, it 
seems to take courage to admit an interest in any music 
above the “juke box” level. 

I’m in no position to say we’ve fallen short—but I do 
know that music we don’t teach in the schools has mil- 
lions more devotees in the armed forces than the music 
we do teach. 

Thanks to MENC for continuing my subscription to 
the Music Epucators JouRNAL. Out in the Aleutians it 
was my only contact with the field of music education, 
and meant a lot to me. —Downa p I. Moore 


[Lt. Moore entered the Navy as Musician 2/c in September 
1942. He played in bands for ten months, and after receiving 
his commission was director of NOB Band in Adak, Alaska, for 
eleven months where he was entertainment officer; he also di- 
rected the band occasionally at Atta during a nine-month period. 
He has been on military leave of absence from Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley.]. 
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M “ss in a majority of Army camps is serving a 
make-shift purpose as a casual unit. Thereby, 
‘“‘musicianly” speaking, these units are in a deplorable 
condition. One need not be musically trained to arrive 
at that conclusion. It is undoubtedly poor administra- 
tion to accept as Army band personnel men, and those 
only, who are disqualified for any other type of work. 
In other words, as has been the practice within the last 
year at least, regardless of previous experience and 
qualifications, a man who is physically 1A has no place 
in a musical unit. Could it be that music has placed a 
premium on the physically unfit? It is my hope that 
some day in the future, someone will have to answer 
for the setback music has taken in the average camp 
today. No one will deny what music has contributed 
toward winning this war—it has served a purpose, but 
in spite of an official status most inconsistent with the 
general Army policy, the best in the world! 

—RusseE_t B. CHRISTMAN 


[Cpl. Christman, of the 22nd Infantry Advanced Training Reg- 
iment, entered the service early in March 1944, and was Regi- 
mental Chapel organist. Before donning a uniform he was 
supervisor of music in the Lehighton (Pennsylvania) Public 
Schools. He indicates it is his intention to resume music edu- 
cation work when he returns to civilian status.] 
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Fens and comments of Army personnel lead me 
to believe that, for the most part, the music educa- 
tion program has been successful. However, I have been 
impressed by one factor which I regard as very import- 
ant. This factor is the realm of “popular music.” Music 
education, instead of passing lightly over the subject, 
will have to impress teachers with the importance of 
recognizing the position and influence of popular music 
in relation to our program. A lot has been written and 
a lot has been spoken about the subject and its relation 
to school music, but what practical work has taken place? 

One of the greatest objections to popular music in the 
past has been the trite nature of the lyrics. I agree 100 
per cent with the objection that some of the lyrics are 
very bad; but, on the other hand, I maintain that there 
exists opera text which can be criticized also. Both 
serious music and popular music embody good and bad 
features. Let us take the good from each category and 
retain it, and then let us dispense with the bad. But, 
above all, let us be fair enough to look for the good in 
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popular music before closing our minds to it. Music 

education has done a fine job with the music of Bach, 

3eethoven, and Brahms. Let it do the same with the 
music of Gershwin, Grofe, and Gould. 

—GILBERT W. PorscH 

[CWO Porsch, Bandleader, 369th ASF Band, ASFTC, Ft. 

Belvoir, Virginia, put on his uniform in July 1941. Prior to 


that time he was supervisor of public school music in Perry, Ohio. 
He expects to return to music education work.] 
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S A MEMBER of an Army Band stationed at a large 
Army Hospital, it was my job to help furnish musi- 

cal entertainment for battle casualties. Our band has 
given numerous concerts, and has played for dances, 
USO shows, etc. I think I am safe in saying that the 
maximum number we have had attend a band concert 
was about 150—but have the dance band play a program 
or for a dance and the place is packed. The enjoyment 
of the listeners is evidenced by their applause, which is 
tremendous for the dance music and usually very meager 
for concert music—which all adds up to the fact that the 
majority of GIs are lacking in appreciation of the classi- 
[ think this indicates shortcomings in our 
—V. F. Lunn 
[Cpl. Lunn, who was inducted in December 1943, after basic 
training was assigned to the Army’s Band Training Unit. Upon 
completion of his technical training, he was assigned to the 306th 
ASF Band, and stationed at O’Reilly General Hospital, Spring- 


field, Mo. He intends to return to his former teaching position 
in West High School, Rockford, III.] 


cal music. 
over-all musical education. 


MENC PICTURE OF THE MONTH. 
recognize the persons in the group. 


California Northern District; Russell Bodley, Stockton, 


nr se 
f ipwer has been very.little opportunity in the Navy to 
do officially sanctioned work in music. We have, how- 
ever, held appreciation discussions for officers and men 
on board. I.also have a few instrumental students, one 
of whom is the ship’s doctor, who has done a remarkable 
study of flute and has become quite proficient in a year’s 
time. We bought a field organ and have used it for 
church services and have given some individuals per- 
sonal satisfaction. We have held a number of recrea- 
tional events in which I have found the men very re- 

sponsive to “sings.” 

In order for music to retain any prominence in the 
future of the vast majority of servicemen, it must be 
made functional—dovetailed in every aspect to daily 
living. Schools which they attend must adapt to the 
needs and tastes of the students in order to have any 
common ground on which they can establish a starting 
point. It becomes a question of teaching the individual 
rather than the subject. Many of these men are matured 
far beyond their years and have developed a shell of 
indifference which will be difficult to penetrate. Many 
others have sincere interest but feel they have no oppor- 
tunity to further such interest. The problem is a chal- 
lenge to education. —OrTto F. HuETTNER 

|Lt. (jg) Huettner taught theory, orchestra and vocal music 
at Central High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and was con- 
ductor of the Sheboygan Civic Symphony Orchestra before en- 
tering the Nav~ His service address at the time of writing 
the above comm. ts (September 1945) was USS Southampton, 


AKA 66, c/o Fi, San Francisco. Lt. Huettner expects to 
return to his last t. hing position when released from the Navy. ] 


You will Know it’s some sort of a Conference caucus if you 
They are, left to right: 


Floy Young, Sacramento, president of 


president, Bay District; Virginia Short, 


Stockton, member of the Board of Directors, Bay District; Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal; Lorin Wheelwright, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, president of the California-Western Division of MENC; William E. Knuth, San Francisco, 
chairman of the MENC National Membership Committee; Charles Hayward, second vice-president 
of California-Western Division, and Mrs. Dennis, who has read enough manuscripts and proofs for 


her husband to rate some kind of title, too. 
Francisco 


rapt interest are noted. Topic: 


following a meeting of members and officers in that area. 
Probably President Wheelwright’s proposal for a California-West- 


The picture was made in the Knuth home at San 


Enthusiasm, eloquence and 


ern airplane caravan to Cleveland come the ides of March. 
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DEVELOP 
COMMAND 
OF 


Fundamental Processes ? 


ONE OF THE BASIC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 





USIC study actually stimulates the “growth” and 
strengthens‘the “muscles” of thinking. 
Reading notes, fingering an instrument, watching the 
director — simultaneously and on time — such 
mental and physical coordination develops command of the 
fundamental processes, 
Have you thougly seriously of music practice, playing in 
groups, a band or an orchestra, from the standpoint 
of its educational value, aside from music training itself? 
In a little 16-page booklet, Pan-American has published 
a free discussion of this subject. You will be interested 
in reading it because it sets forth clear, concise truths in the 
unprejudiced manner School Executives like. 
May we send you a copy, with our compliments? Either 
the coupon below or a post card request will 
bring the story at once. Make it a point to send for it, today. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 


DEPT. 113, PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, ELKHART INDIANA 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 
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your new booklet, “Music, and the Basic Objectives of Education.” 
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For Members Only—But Not Strictly 





ANOTHER batch”of news and chat about 

MENC folk and affairs, official and unoffi- 

cial—served family style, so to speak, with 

a noticeable absence of formality, and 

seasoned with more than a trace of the 

optimism and enthusiasm which pervades 
, the entire organization. 


STATE of orderly confusion exists in MENC headquarters 
A these days what with Journal deadlines, convention date- 
lines, and laden postmen in endless lines all leading up 
to music education headlines! It’s the usual pre-convention 
hubbub (usual!!!) and if you haven’t your Cleveland reserva- 
tion for March 27 you'd better do something about it quick—or 
you'll be a sleepy participant in the-park-bench-is-better-than- 
nothing plan. 

But a national biennial isn’t all that’s doing in MENC circles 
(“to be sure,” groans the staff). Things buzz like never they 
buzzed before, and it surely does the collective heart of MENC 
good to see such thriving activity. 

The orderly confusion mentioned above is just plain, everyday 
confusion in this squib department, and in case you try figuring 
out the order—i.e. alphabetical, divisional, etc.—of the following 
items, well don’t, because it ain’t. Well, on to some bits of 
information from around the country. 


Sena B. Wood was elected president of the Virginia Music 
Educators Association and a peek at MENC bookkeeping records 
shows that Wendell Sanderson is the first VMEA member to 
get listed on the august affiliate roster which now numbers 39 
states. (It looks like a race between Vermont and North Caro- 
lina for the distinction of being affiliate 40.) The Virginia as 
sociation is having an All-State Band Clinic at Lynchburg on 
Feb. 8-10 with William D. Revelli of the U. of Mich. as direc- 
tor. Their All-State Orchestra Clinic will be at Richmond on 
Feb. 22-24 and the All-State Vocal Camp will be held at Mas 
sanetta during July with Harold A. Decker from U. of Wichita 
directing. 

Philip Gordon is president of the newly affiliated New Jersey 
association, which is really a state organization to be watched 
for big zooms. It’s an especially active Music Department of a 
State Education Association, and has been for years and years. 
But about Philip Gordon, he is very popular with MENC head- 
quarters for lots of reasons including being a swell president. 
[t all began with his typewriters—giddy, portable ones that skip 
and jump, he says, and staid, sedate ones with those anonymous 
schoolroom keys—but he does get lots accomplished with them— 
and at least the keys don’t shift themselves around as we are 
quite certain ours do—the little monkeys! 3lkdjh ieucy. xqpbm. 
Excuse us! But see what we mean? 

The Tennessee MEA is having a band clinic on Feb. 8-10 at 
Johnson City in the annual tradition according to word received 
t’other day, and Maryland MEA (gaveled by past-president 
Tames Velie, had a very successful get-together not long ago. 
Frances Jackman Civis, who was a favorite state treasurer to the 
MENC bookkeeper because her reports were so fine, was elected 
president and will undoubtedly go on to become a favorite state 
president. 

The Washington Music Educators Association is having a state 
convention at Yakima on Feb. 23-24 and we think everyone in 
the state is working on the program. At least it seems that way, 
and more power to them. If you live out that-a-ways you'd best 
get there—and early. Vocal and instrumental work in all phases 
will be on the program and in conjunction there will be a Region 
One (NSBOVA) Choral Clinic. Theodore Normann (Pres. of 
WMEA), Les Armstrong (V.-P in Charge of Region One 
activities), and Howard Jakey (Gen’l Chmn.) will be motivators 

-to mention a few. 


On Feb. 7-9 the Colorado Music Educators Association will 
take over the Lincoln Room at the Shirley-Savoy in Denver 
while Orion Dalley guest-directs the orchestra, Russell Wiley 
guest-directs the band and someone equally top-notch guest- 
directs the choir. Lots of other things on the program too. 
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Paul L. Rainier was recently appointed MENC State Repre- 
sentative for Michigan, and with the cooperation of the MSVA 
and the MSBOA is going right smack into a bang-up member- 
ship drive. The Mid-Winter Clinic sponsored by MSVA and 
MSBOA as well as the School of Music of the U. of M., takes 
place on Feb. 1-3 at Ann Arbor and they'll all help Mr. Rainier 
garner memberships for MENC. 

The Georgia Music Education Association will have their state 
vocal clinic on Feb. 8-9 and rumor has it that it’s easiest to join 
GMEA right away before president Major William T. Verran 
or membership chairman Ronald J. Neil start being pressure-ful. 
The 10th Ga. district is scheduling some South-wide events ac- 
cording to news from N. R. Beacham. Ga., Fla., S. Car. and 
N. Car. will have representatives at the festival which will be 
on April 4-6 and the Merchants Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Augusta are financing the travels of all—now 
how do you like that! 

Down Indiana way there’s been some amalgamating done and 
the Indiana folks seem very happy about it, and so are we all. 
The IMEA of yore (i.e., prior to Dec. 15) is dissolved and the 
new IMEA comprises the old plus the Northern Indiana School 
Band, Orchestra & Vocal Assn. and the Central & Southern 
Indiana School Band and Orchestra Assn. Congratulations on 
some nice cooperating, all you people. 

Music will echo during those Feb. days because you recall it’s 
on the 8-9 at Minneapolis that the Minnesota MEA gathers. 
Paul Heltne, Paul Stoughton, Adolph Nervig and Paul Oberg 
are the planners and, to quote Ronald Riggs, the Gopher editor, 
“What's Adolph doing in a gang of Pauls like that?” Well if 
you live in Minn. you'll be a-pauled if you miss that meeting. 
{Adolph my hat to this—Gag Editor.] 

Mississippi had them an election, we learn via our private FBI, 
and Harold V. Avery is now the presiding influence of a per- 
fectly grand MMEA membership drive. Sarah Lee Ball is help- 
ing the presiding influence mightly, too, as are all the regional 
chairmen of Old Man River’s namesake. 

Hummell Fishburn is the new Pennsylvania president and the 
PSMA reorganization meeting was pretty swell stuff according 
to what we hear. 

Kentucky MEA had a reorganization, too—or is still having it. 
maybe we should say. Mildred Lewis was elected temporary 
president pending a Kentucky meeting which she is already plan- 
ning. It’s nice to be having letters from Mildred Lewis again. 
She was Southern Division president not long ago. Which re- 
minds us to ask, where is Max Noah these days and why doesn't 
he write us a letter? 

We can’t even lay claim to clairvoyance on last issue’s predic- 
tion about the Ohio meeting in December. Their meeting was 
just as super as usual. Forecasting on that score is as risky 
as betting on the race after the victory wreath bedecks the 
horse. Things are perking in those scintillating Ohio minds for 
the OMEA day celebration at the Cleveland Biennial. It’s to be 
a convention highspot. By the how, as of December 31, Ohio 
leads the 1946 membership race, but California is right directly 
on their heels. 

Speaking of California, Central District elected Donald K. 
Brooks president at their recent meeting. We need road maps 
to keep the California meetings straight—because of quantity of 
same—and yes, quality, too! Southern District had a beauty of 
a meeting in December; so did Bay—and without delving down 
in the file basket, it seems to us that Northern did, too. Anyway, 
we do know Floy Young, Northern president, is putting on an 
intensive campaign for members—and we know in advance what 
that means—and so does Ohio. 

Charles Hayward is Division Membership Chairman out that- 
a-way, and does he keep things going! S’wunnerful. Speaking 
of Calif—also reminds us of Chan Henderson—we like his let- 
ters—we like his newspaper—and we like his slogan for Central 
District—“California Clicks in 46.” How about you other states 
—what are your slogans? Send them in. We'd sure enough 
like to hear them. 

That Travis Shelton man, president of Alabama MEA, is one 
popular person with a various lot of us here. Topping off a 
swell AMEA program will be their meeting on March 21-22, and 


*scuse please! 
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HOTEL ROOM RESERVATIONS 


The Housing Committee suggests that requests for hotel accommodations be filed at once, and 
urges that all members arrange to share rooms. While prices are for single-room occupancy, it 
is earnestly requested that reservations be made for two or more in a room. Do not place reser- 
vations direct with any hotel, but mail your reservation request to Lee B. Bauer, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Use a form like the 


sample given below. 
Lee B. Bauer, Chairman, MENC Housing Committee 


1604 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please make hotel reservation(s) as indicated below: 
































Hotel pede ican ineniinbniannainl _First Choice 
Hotel Se ___Second Choice 
Hotel es - = ______Third Choice 
_____Room(s) WITH bath for one person each Room rate desired $_ = > ee 
_____ Room(s) WITH bath for two persons each Room rate desired $_____ to $__ 
(double bed) 
____Room(s) WITH bath for two persons each Room rate desired $— to $ 
(twin beds) 
Arriving March —  — A.M P.M. Leaving ae a 
Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
ee eee : scala 
Educational Position 
Mailing Address__. ___- 
HOTEL RATES IN CLEVELAND 
Hotel Single Double Twin Bedded 
AUDITORIUM, St. Clair and East 6th Street. . . ' $2.00-3.50 $4.00-6.00 $4.50-7.00 
BOLTON SQUARE, 8907 Carnegie Avenue.... } s 2.50-3.00 3.50-4.00 4.50-6.00 
CARTER, Prospect and East 9th Street. . . 3.00-6.00 4.50-7.00 5.50-9.00 
CLEVELAND, Public Squere....... ‘ 3.00-7.00 4.50-9.00 6.00-12.00 
COLONIAL, 523 Prospect Avenue............. ; 2.75-3.00 4.50-5.00 5.00-7.00 
FENWAY HALL, Euclid and East 107th Street... 3.00-5.00 5.50-8.00 
HOLLENDEN, 610 Superior Avenue...... : 3.00-5.00 4.50-6.50 5.00-12.00 
NEW AMSTERDAM, Euclid and East 22nd Street. . 2.00—3.00 3.50-4.50 4.50-6.00 
OLMSTED, Superior and East 9th Street...... 2.00-3.50 3.50-6.00 6.00-7.00 
STATLER, Euclid and East 12th Street... ; 3.00-6.00 5.00-8.00 5.00-8.00 
TUDOR ARMS, 10660 Carnegie Avenue........... L 3.50-8.00 5.50-20.00 
t 3.50-5.00 5.50-9.00 


WADE PARK MANOR, Park Lane and East 107th Street... .. 
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then Mr. Shelton will collect into a pilgriming body his two 
assistants, two piano teackers, the director of music from a neigh- 
boring school and possibly his Supt. of Ed., and they’ll all come 
up to Cleveland. Sylacauga, Alabama, is going to be doing all 
right at the Convention—but definitely ! 


Those Illinois folks are swirling in busy-ness, and no wonder, 
considering the three meetings—each and any one being state- 
wide, in a way—which are coming up in Feb.—the North State 
Clinic, at Evanston on Feb. 2; Southern Clinic at West Frank- 
fort on Feb. 15-16 and Central Clinic at Normal on Feb. 22-23. 
President Irving Tallmadge and Editor Raymond Carr are lead- 
ing hectic lives currently, and do you wonder? 

Mr. Carr wishes we would put some pictures in here—yes, 
right in the middle of all these words Mr. Carr would like some 
inch-big cartoons! Well, dag nab, so would we, but we have 
great difficulty drawing a line straight, so imagine trying a 
curved one. So how about it all you artist people—what do you 
say to flaying a piece of paper with a pencil. We'll guarantee 
a news note to go with any idea, because every imaginable pos- 
sible thing in the world happens in the MENC family. 


The Arizona SMEA has three committees operating on (1) 
certification of music, (2) state course of music study, and (3) 
festivals and contests. Now all that’s keeping lots of minds 
occupied. And then George Wilson, president of ASMEA, right 
in the middle of everything moved to Columbia to join the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. We bet it’s a case of “gone but not for- 
gotten” on both sides. 

Iowa MEA and Missouri MEA are both having clan-gather- 
ings on January 31-February 2, the one at Des Moines and the 
other at Springfield, as has been reported before. Did you 
remember those dates and places from last issue? You didn’t!! 
Then you must not have been concentrating. 

All of a sudden—with lots more news—there’s no more space 
in this issue of the mag unless of course we start rambling around 
on the margins. Or do you suppose the advertisers would mind 
if we darted around among their ads? We'd probably be charged 
with mutiny—or larceny—to say nothing of illegal entry and 
we'd likely be tried before dawn by the Exhibitors Association— 
President J. Tatian Roach presiding. On second thought, maybe 
we should give it a third thought. ’Bye now. E.M. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MUSIC CURRICULUM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT 


One would think that this subject should be taught in connection 
with the study of harmony. Ideally speaking, this is true. In 
most junior colleges the difficulty is purely mechanical. It is 
extremely difficult to treat keyboard harmony in the musicianship 
classes because of the unequal keyboard abilities of the students, 
and because of the amount of time that is required in recitations 
and individual help. 

The writer’s solution is to require those students who cannot 
play the piano to take a beginning piano course concurrently 
with Elementary or Intermediate Musicianship. The beginning 
piano course will ordinarily afford some opportunity to apply 
harmonic material at the keyboard. Those students who have 
had a year or more of piano study could profit from a course in 
keyboard harmony, to be taken with, or after Intermediate Mu- 
sicianship. Or, assuming that a course in keyboard harmony is 
not feasible, the students who are interested in the keyboard 
application of the subject matter of the musicianship courses 
should be allowed some credit for independent study along these 
lines to be done, of course, under the supervision of an instructor. 


(2) Counterpoint,” (2-2) Year. A course in strict counter- 
point, unless it leads to motet writing, is difficult to defend. What 
is of value in strict counterpoint, plus important aspects of har- 
monic (free) counterpoint, should be taught with harmony.’ The 
typical junior college would do well to omit this item for the 
sake of economy if for no other reason. Besides, the demand 
for this subject, as far as can be ascertained, is slight. 


(3) Arranging and Orchestration. This course as given in 
junior colleges is a “terminal” type course designed primarily 
for dance band musicians who want to learn “arranging.” Nearly 
every junior college music department has experienced some de- 
mand for a course of this nature. One large city junior college 
music instructor estimated that 90 per cent of the male instru- 
mental students in her school played in dance bands. The 
writer’s experience indicates that the percentage of male music 
students who lean vocationally toward popular music is closer 
to 50 per cent. Assuming, now, that there is a need for an 
arranging course, and that this need is worth serving, what, 
then, 1s the best way of doing so in a typical junior college? 


Ordinarily, the individual who wants to take Arranging has 
not the slightest idea of what arranging involves. He comes to 
the junior college with little or no preparation in harmony, none 
in counterpoint and composition. A good jazz or swing arranger 

™A college counterpoint course worthy of the name should cover, 
during the first semester, the fundamentals of strict counterpoint 
(first, second, third species, etc.), modal scales, motet and madrigal 
writing; during the second semester, principles of free counterpoint, 
canon, invention and fugue. There are great divergencies of opinion 
as to what a junior college counterpoint course should be. Per- 
haps it should be more elementary than the above. But why not 
include it, then, in the musicianship course? 

* Counterpoint and harmony cannot be thought of apart from one 
another. Even in strict counterpoint one must think of the vertical 
relations of the melodic lines. Harmony and counterpoint are just 
different ways of viewing tone relations, and should be taught 
together in that sense. 

*Esther Goetz Gilliland (Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chi- 
cago) as reported in the Year Book, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1938. 
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‘community. 


knows how to manipulate themes, harmonize tunes, compose 
modulatory transitions, and on occasion turns out a good obligato, 
or other contrapuntal effect. Yet, our young friend thinks that 
arranging is simply what the academician would call orchestra- 
tion. It is difficult to place these people in work that they can 
and will do. It is still more difficult to give them what they 
need as individuals in an arranging class, because of their hetero- 
geneous backgrounds and abilities. It appears that the small 
junior college is simply forced to handle these folks on an indi- 
vidual study basis, or not at all. 

(4) Special courses in form, analysis, and composition. The 
junior college functioning as a community college designed to 
serve the needs of the community has the right to give any 
course it pleases in response to a demand on the part of the 
It is not likely that the typical junior college will 
experience a sufficient demand for a course in Double Counter- 
point, Canon, and Fugue to warrant giving the course. Los 
Angeles City College gives such a course. It also conducts a 
public school of the opera. As fine as this is, it only goes to 
show that in a junior college of 7,000 students in a city of 1,500,- 
000 inhabitants, anything is possible. At least for some time to 
come, the typical junior college will not feel a demand for special 
advanced professional courses in composition, analysis, and form. 


The courses discussed so far cover the area that used 
to be called theory. It is now possible to list these courses 
in the order of their importance, e.g., in the order with 
which they should make their entry into the curriculum. 
In examining the list it should be remembered that Num- 
bers 1, 2 and 3 are absolutely essential to an adequate 
preparation for upper-division university work ; Numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4 are essential to the satisfaction of certain 
vocational needs, whereas Numbers 5, 6 and 7 would only 
meet with a large steady demand in a big city. Where 
the demand for Numbers 5, 6, and perhaps 7, is slight, 
Number 4 will serve. 


“THEORY” COURSES LISTED IN ORDER 
OF IMPORTANCE 


Semester No.of 
Title Hours Semesters 
(1) Elementary Musicianship................. Zor 3 2 
(2) Intermediate Musicianship................ 3 2 
(3) Advanced Musicianship.................. 3 2 
CRP RE NE ahccnciccwcvaes evcdwace ? ? 
CO) PE MI ii dncnsceessvccccewes 1 1 
(6) Arranging and Orchestration............ ? ? 
(7) Counterpoint (Asan advanced course only) 2 2 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Dr. DeRubertis known nationally. A successful teacher of orchestras, 
arranger, conductor, clinic director and composer, fitting him to 
Caeteten pene 400 compile and arrange these beautiful pieces in such a way as to 
All Parts Each .60 be most attractive to teacher, students and the general public. 

















The following are the first two lines of each composition contained in French Masters Folio 
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Recent Publications 


Guide and Accompaniments to The American Singer: Book II, 
by John W. Beattie, Josephine Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, 
and Howard Hinga. [New York: The American Book Com- 
pany. 91 pp. and Index. $1.00.] 

Book 2 was reviewed in the April 1944 issue. The book itself, 
or that review, may serve to orient the reader toward this 
writing. 

Besides directions that apply specifically to Book 2, this 
Guide contains excellent discussions of general features of 
practice. Noteworthy are: General Approach to Music Teach- 
ing; Rote Singing; Presenting Notation; and The Rhythm Pro- 
gram. All of these hold matter of great interest to any 
teacher or supervisor of music, and are of real value to the 
neophyte teaching any course whatever. A Unit Plan, for 
specific application to Book 2, will prove a boon to many un- 
eertain teachers. A classified list of Phonograph Records that 
will serve to reinforce the rhythm teaching concludes the 
textual matter. 

Three-fourths of the book is given over to accompaniments 
Of the 144 songs in Book 2, 73 are here printed with accompani- 
ments; the remaining 71 are left without. Of these latter a 
small number are not impoverished by such exclusion; e.g 
such game-songs as “Jump, Jim Crow,” and some American 
Indian melodies that would lose their stark, elemental vigor 
if they were harmonized in our modern tonality. A goodly 
number of others, however, experience loss. It seems a pity. 
for instance, that a song for rhythmic training such as “Walk- 
ing,” should not be made musically expressive, as well as fai 
more richly shaded accentually, through an accompaniment 
such as a Jacques Dalcroze would have lovingly bestowed upon 
it; or that a “note” song, such as “Whip-poor-Will,” should 
not be carried to the musical fulfillment contributed by an 
accompaniment, after the children have gained the melody by 
reading. 

This Guide renews an impression made on the reviewer by 
earlier books of the series. Its editors, in full knowledge of 
all “isms” of musical education, have chosen their own full- 
bodied doctrine; and, having chosen, they follow it faithfully 
ind with remarkably clear-eyed efficiency. The outcome re- 
motely compares with a situation in Germany; one may not 
igree wholly with the policies pursued by the Russians in 
their zone, but their achievement of clearly defined results 
brings the whole problem of differing ideologies into sharp 
relief. That is what this publication does. —Will Earhart 


Beethoven by Donald Francis Tovey, with an Editorial Pref- 
ice by Hubert J. Foss. [New York: Oxford University Press. 
138 pages with index. $3.00.] 

One feels presumptuous in attempting a review of any work 
by Sir Donald Tovey. He stood at the very top level of scholar- 
ship and now, six years after his death his stature seems even 
greater. His accomplishment in completing Bach’s Art of the 
Fugue called for musicianship and audacity of unique dimen- 
sions and his research in and writing on music of the classical 
period are of the greatest value. 


“Beethoven” is a rich work with an appeal to the musicologist, 
the educator, the performer, and the garden variety of music 
lover. Nicely interspersed with analytical discussion one finds 
expressions of a personal philosophy exceedingly engaging and 
wholesome Humor of the sly satirical type insinuates itself 
nto the most unexpected places. The common topics of 
melody, rhythm, harmony, tonality, phrasing are not only clari- 
fled but given deeper meanings and closer articulation. 

This book is recommended unequivocally. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


A Quantitative Study of Harmonic Similarities in Certain 
Specified Works of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner, by Philip B. 
Norman. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 35 pp. 60c.] 

This ingenious little study reports upon the results of an 
iwnalysis of chord-progressions found in three works: J. S. 
Bach, Vierstimmige Choralgesiinge; L. van Beethoven, Sonaten 
ftir Klavier; and R. Wagner, Die Walktire Act I, sc. iii, Act IJ, 
se. iv, and Act III, se. iii. In the introduction a chord is de- 
fined as consisting ‘‘of any two or more distinct tones, or a 
single tone may be called a chord with missing third and 
fifth. ... The sounding of at least one new tone creates a chord 
progression.” This strictly literal definition yields some 
strange results. The progression V‘*-I, in major, for instance, 
receives first rank in all three works examined, occurring in 
Bach 3.67 o/o, in Beethoven 11.32 o/o and in Wagner 1.78 0o/o. 
Accordingly, in the first measure of Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 
18, No. 2, seven progressions would be found. A less literal 
lefinition might yield no progression at all until the third 
measure. There is also a question whether the study is not 
mistitled. It is quantitative only in one sense—quantity of 
occurrence, for which a less cumbersome and more proper term 
frequency” is available. A better title would seem to be “A 
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Comparative Study of Chord-progression Frequencies, etc. 
The word “quantitative” suggests, perhaps primarily, the rela- 
tive duration of the terms of the progression. And in this, 
tempo also is of importance. With Guido Adler’s suggestion 
for the quantitative estimation of stress in mind, accentuation 
is also a factor. If, as he says he is, our author is considering 
construction of a textbook based upon these and other data 
developed from the present study, it is to be hoped he will 
temper his statistics of frequency of occurrence with other 
quantitative factors without which his findings might seem 
to be mere curiosities rather than musical realities. 
—Charles Seeger 


Hamline Studies in Musicology, edited by Ernst Krenek. [St. 
Paul: Hamline University School of Fine Arts. 99 pp. with 
Preface. . $1.60.] 

In the Hamline Studies in Musicology we again have the 
familiar picture of the composer-theorist in the role of scholar, 
but lacking the perspective or training to make the role con- 
vincing. In his preface, Krenek, in speaking of the writings of 
Rameau, Fux, and d’Indy, states that ““Music theory was chiefly 
cultivated by a type of scholars who did not claim to be com- 
posers of any consequence. .”’ and that “It was for com- 
posers of our own time to turn their attention to music theory 
in an unprecedented measure,” naming Schinberg, Hindemith, 
and his own writings. Again Krenek appears to believe that 
his own circle in Vienna was unique in that certain composers 
made editorial contributions to the “Denkmiler der Tonkunst 
in Osterreich,” oblivious to a Brahms who could edit the works 
of Couperin, etc. 

The lack of perspective shows upin the work of his students: 
Russell G. Harris writes on “An analysis of the design of the 
‘Caput’ Masses by Dufay and Okeghem in their metric and 
rhythmic aspects,” needlessly devoting twenty of his forty-six 
pages to a summary of the Solesmes theories on which so many 
tomes have been written. He then draws his comparisons be- 
tween the rhythm of Dufay, Okeghem and the plain-song, using 
the “Liber Usualis” versions which represent the “corrected” 
versions of Urban VIII (1629) considerably distorted from the 
mediaeval ones known to Dufay and Okeghem. Nor does he 
appear to be familiar with Van den Borren’s studies of Dufay. 
to mention but one important work. ; 

Had Virginia Seay known Machabey’s “Histoire et évolution 
des formules musicales” and Frederick Sturges Andrew’s 
‘‘Mediaeval Modal Theory” (Cornell University diss., 1935) her 
own “Contribution to the problem of mode in mediaeval music” 
might have been more significant. 

With Martha Johnson's “Study of linear design in Gregorian 
chant and music written in the twelve-tone technique,” 
Krenek’s pupils are on more familiar ground and can write in 
a manner that bears the imprimatur of authority. But why is 
it that modern composers, turning theorist-musicologist, must 
always turn to plain-song for their discoveries and compari- 
sons, completely ignoring the 17th-19th centuries? 

We should not condemn these three studies, but rather rec- 
ognize them for what they actually are: competent bits of 
analysis for student term-papers, but hardly “studies in 
musicology” which merit such serious publication. 

—Leonard Ellinwood 


Listen to the Mocking Words, by David Ewen. [New York: 
\rco Publishing Co. 160 pp. $2.00.) 

This medley of anecdotes about music and musicians is good 
for what ails any musician or music lover who is prone to take 
himself and his music too seriously. Mr. Ewen’s entertaining 
collection of satire, wit, and madness throws curious and re- 
vealing sidelights on musical history and on the musical great, 
while the gallery of black-and-white art by A. Birnbaum, of 
New Yorker fame, contributes just the right touch. If you did 
not receive a copy of the book for Christmas, nose around a 
bit and you will find some friend who did—and then you will 
want to step into the nearest bookstore and buy your own copy. 
You will have fun. 





Men and Women Who Make Music, by David Ewen. [New 
York: The Readers’ Press. 290 pp. with 26 portrait plates 
$2.75.) 

Violinists, pianists, singers, cellists, and conductors are in 
the list of the twenty-six personalities in music selected by 
Mr. Ewen as subjects of the sketches in this volume. The 
author has attempted to give the layman a more intimate un- 
derstanding of the virtuoso art of presenting portraits of the 
twenty-six artists whom he believes to represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the present-day musical interpretation. One might 
think of some names to add to his list, but hardly would sug- 
gest omitting any Mr. Ewen has included. A good book for 
your library. 
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CLYDE R. DENGLER 


education. 


choral groups. 


that we offer this work designed to carry 
the student through the school year. Among 
the chapter headings are: 


Staccato and Legato 
The Rehearsal 
Speaking and Singing 
The Vanishing Vowel 
Diphthongs 

How to Sing Staccato 
Humming 

Voiced Consonants 
Phonation and Articulation 
The Catch Breath 
Breathing and Singing 


Time and Tone Intervals 


PRICES: 
Student’s Book........... $0.35 
Teacher’s Manual........ 1.50 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 





MUSIC EDUCATORS 


The Outstanding 


New Vocal Success is 
CLYDE R. DENGLER’S 


THIS AND SING! 


A First Year Method 


For Voice Students, Chorus and Choir Singers 


The direct outcome of extended teaching experience, this work is of real importance in music 
From a wealth of material carefully tested throughout an active teaching career, the 
author has prepared this book of thirty-seven lesson assignments, which within a short time has 
proven itself to be one of the most practical and popular of works for class or private instruction. 
Dr. Dengler’s method of teaching has brought him flattering success with individual students and 
It reflects the varied facets of good singing as set forth by famed authorities, and 


presents the best features of each as part of the groundwork. So it is with considerable pride 








LESSON 11 
Do Nor Sir Down Untit You Get To THE CHAIR 


Imagine yourself standing in the corner of a room. There is a chair diag- 
onally across from you. You are told to cross the room and sit in it. You 
start to walk toward the chair. In the middle of the room you begin to 
assume a sitting position, but continue to walk toward the chair. This is what 
we do in singing. We assume end positions while we are still in, the middle 
This is non-rhythmic anticipation, the worst singing fault. Do not forget that 
the sitting position inhibits walking. 

Sing the word “‘still,”” repeating in staccato style the main vowel on each 
swing of the pendulum thus: 

Stih ih ih ihll 
l 2 3 4 


You do not sing the double “1!” until four. Now sing the word, sustaining it 
for four seconds. Watch the tip of the tongue. Do not let it come up until 
the very end of the fourth second. When we are singing “ih,” the tip of the 
tongue should be below the gum line of the teeth of the lower jaw. The con- 
sonant “‘l"’ requires the tip of the tongue to touch the hard palate. Here are 
two radically different places for the tip of the tongue. Common sense tells 
us that it cannot be in both places at the same time. Timing therefore be- 
comes the key word. The tongue must stay down for a certain time (value 
of note), and then it snaps to the hard palate at a certain time. 

However when we speak, we get to the next position so quickly that this 
habit haunts us when we sing. In speaking, we do not sustain vowels as we 
do in singing. 

Sing the word “still.” Look in a mirror and watch how the “l”’ position is 
tugging at the tip of the tongue while you are trying to sing “ih.” 

We have rhythmic patterns in singing to tell us when or to time us. 
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BAND 


Canta, Canta, Llanerito: Latin-American Dance No. 3, by 
Carlos Bonnet, arranged by Lucien Cailliet. [New York: 
' Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc. Standard band, $2.50; 
Symphonic Band, $4.50; Conductor’s condensed score 35c; other 
parts, 20c ea.] 

Fine arrangement. Not difficult, and lays well for all instru- 
ments. Interesting and melodious. Students enjoy this num- 
ber and it is one of the better Latin-Americans for band. Can 
be played effectively by any good Class C band but is equally 
effective, due to the excellent arrangement, for A and B bands. 


Fox Second “Pep” Band Book (Piano-Conductor), by Lester 
Brockton. [New York: Sam Fox Publishing Company. 52 pp. 
Each part, 35c; piano-conductor score, $1.00.] 

Contains novelty numbers, a Tschaikowsky paraphrase, pep 
marches with composed victory and pep songs, boogie-woogie 
numbers and easy street marches. Arrangements by Lester 
Brockton are full. Good band book to have on hand for foot- 
ball and basketball games and several of the numbers could 
be used for short, catchy encores. 


The Gladiator, by John Philip Sousa, arr. by Paul Yoder. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band, $1.00; conductor, 
20c; other parts, 10c ea.] 

A very playable arrangement of this well-known Sousa 
march. Counter-melodies in trombones and baritones skillfully 
handled. Woodwinds kept in nice range. 


Simbolo (Symbol), by Luis Casas. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Standard band, $1.00; conductor, 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] 


Easy, tuneful march with Latin-American flavor. Contains 
nothing new, and the melodies even sound stereotyped. 


Engineers On Parade, by Loren D. Matthews. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band, $1.00; conductor, 20c; other 
parts, 10c ea.] 

An easy march with an orthodox bass solo in the second 
strain. The last strain of the trio contains interesting 
“doodling” for clarinets, flutes, and piccolos. 


Tank Destroyer Men, by Major Thomas Denny, A.G.D., arr. 
by Paul Yoder. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band, 
$1.00; conductor, 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] 


Unfortunately, “The Song of the Tank Destroyers” has not 
been arranged in good march style. —Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


STRINGS 


Young America at the Violin, Book I, by Ernest E. Harris, 
Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. Illustrated by 
Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany. 46 pp. T5c.] 

In the preface to Book I, emphasis is placed upon the learn- 
ing of the pieces by rote without “worry of notation,” bow 
control gained by rhythmic playing, and the early use of all 
four strings. Finger patterns are kept alike by considering 
each open string as the tonic respectively, thus involving the 
use of sharp keys. No technical explanation is given. 

The book would be most useful as supplementary material 
since it consists entirely of very simple, short pieces. 

—Frances Forster 


Carl Webber’s Modern Violin Method. [New York: Wm. J. 
Smith Music Co., Inc. 32 pp. T5c.] 

This is an instruction book for the beginning violin student 
for either private or class work. The photographic illustra- 
tions of the holding of the violin and the bow are good. New 
notes are introduced with thorough explanation. Mr. Webber 
makes good use of groups of three or four notes as prepara- 
tion for exercises with any difficulty. Good use is also made 
of folk songs and tunes familiar to children. 


It seems to me that to start fingering on the second exercise 
is a bit too early. Also, I believe that the book would be more 
interesting if it contained some piano accompaniments to at 
least some of the material. Duet and trio work is introduced 
quite early. For the private pupil this might be an advantage, 
but for class work most teachers find it best to wait until the 
group can play with some degree of certainty. Some teachers 
might also object to as much written explanation as the book 
contains. The book also uses fingerboard charts alongside a 
great many exercises. This can either be an advantage or dis- 
advantage, depending on how the book is used. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 


Polka from “The Golden Age” (Ballet), Op. 22, for violin 
and piano, by Dmitri Shostakovich, transcribed from the origi- 
nal score by Harry Glickman. [New York: Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. 75c.] 

This famous little piece abounds in humor, and is too well 
known to need description. Unless the violinist is of virtuoso 
rank he would do well to leave these stinging dissonances to 
the piano arrangement—or to the original orchestra score. 

—David Mattern 
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Alla Turca: From the Sonata in A Major, by Mozart, transc. 
by Stephen Kovacs. [New York: Galaxy Music Corporation. 
65c.] 

Mr. Kovacs has supplied a simple but effective two-piano 
setting from this well-known Mozart Sonata. Teachers will 
find it valuable in developing attention to loud and soft variety 
which is such an important phase of ensemble playing. 


Andante: From the Concerto in E-flat Major for two harpsi- 
chords and orchestra, by Wilhelm Friedmann Bach. Edited 
and arranged for two solo pianos by Celius Dougherty and 
Vineenz Ruzicka. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Ince. Price (2 copies) $1.00.] 

This is a welcome addition to the classic repertory for two 
pianos. The arrangers have set the music down very simply, 
and sensitive players will find this version retains the harpsi- 
chord flavor while making the work complete without orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Fiesta: For two pianos, four hands, by Wilbur Chenoweth. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Set of two copies, $1.50.] 


A brilliant and effective number for piano and orchestra set 
in such a way that two-piano teams will find a good balance 
between their parts. 


Prelude and Fugue, by Dietrich Buxtehude, arr. by Celius 
Dougherty. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Set of two copies, 
$1.25.] This number is already proving an important addition 
to the concert repertory of two-piano teams. Its breadth and 
dignity make it a valuable opening number. We need more 
playable editions of Buxtehude’s work to take him out of the 
history books and bring him before concert audiences as a 
eomposer of real music. The present work has the usual 
prelude followed by a brief intermediate section, and a brilliant 
fugue. 


Tango, by Efrem Zimbalist, transc. by Ralph Berkovvitz. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] This number is an inter- 
esting encore or recreation piece of about fourth-grade level. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Road to Piano Artistry: a collection of classic and romantic 
compositions, by Silvio Scionti. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Vol. 3, 50c.] 

This is Volume 3 of a fine series being prepared primarily 
for accrediting private piano students for examinations in pub- 
lic schools. Standard material well edited. Inexpensive. 


Twelve Selected Sonatas for Piano, Volume II, by Domenico 
Scarlatti. Edited and fingered by James Friskin. [New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro. $1.25.] 

A welcome addition to Volume I, edited by a careful scholar. 
Teachers will enjoy these short, sparkling pieces by one of the 
originators of modern piano technique. Excellent for develop- 
ment of style and taste in piano playing. 


American Sonata for Piano Solo, by Elie Siegmeister. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. $1.25.] 

Somewhat percussive and noisy, negroid in character but 
definitely alive. 


Three Fantastic Dances, Op. 1, by Dmitri Shostakovich. 
Edited for piano with special annotations by Harry Cumpson. 
[New York: Leeds Music Corporation. 50c.] 

An interesting Opus 1, these dances would make an excel- 
lent introduction to modern music. Should be very stimulating 
to a serious piano student’s imaginative faculty. 

—Alton O’Steen 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) The Sleeping Lake, by Heinrich Pfeil, arr. by Peter J. 
Wilhousky. SSA, a cappella. 15c. <A very lovely, three-part 
arrangement for girls’ voices; quite a soothing atmopshere, 
and especially suited to treble voices; not difficult. Solo pas- 
sages for each voice-range excellent. 


(2) Lend Thine Ear to My Prayer, by A. Archangelsky, arr. 
by Peter J. Wilhousky. SSA, a cappella. 18c. An especially 
beautiful sacred choral selection for three-part treble voices. 
Range and voice parts good. Harmonies especially lovely. 
Fine contrast of mood, demands four parts in many places. 
Especially suitable for a large group. It is of moderate diffi- 
culty, worthy of all time spent on it. The type of thing the 
more mature group should perform. 

(3) O Jesus Thou Art Standing, by Franz Schubert, arr. by 
Earl Rosenberg. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A very beautiful and 
simple arrangement of Schubert’s melody. The voice parts are 
in good range and close harmony. The melody is repeated in 
three verses and the number should be done with accompani- 
ment. This is an excellent number for the younger and smaller 
high-school girls’ chorus. 
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Reynolds Instruments mean fine performance 
their use will facilitate success. 


Y. Lh, Reynolds COMPANY, INC. 


2853 PROSPECT AVENUE ° 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 


Gonna Walk With My Lord: Negro Spiritual, arr. 
by J. DeForest Cline. SATB, accomp’d. 16c. Here is an ex- 
cellent mixed chorus arrangement. Mr. Kline, a man of wide 
experience in composing and arranging, has given this spiritual 
a most unusual setting. The voice parts are in good range 
and not difficult. The rhythmic element in the Halleluiahs 
which are used to accompany the upper two voices may present 
a rhythmic problem; however, this feature is the attractive 
part of the number. Although the melody is repeated for three 
verses, there is good variety and arrangement and fine choral 
effects should be attained. The number demands the division 
of parts and should be used mostly by large choruses. It is 
either secular concerts. Very worth 

—S. Norman Park 


(4) IT'se 


sacred or 


adaptable to 
while 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) The Summer She's a Gypsy, by Ralph Lyman Baldwin, 
SSAA, accomp’d. l16c. A lovely concert song by a distinguished 
composer. Although in four parts, it is not out of range or 
too difficult for good high-school girls’ glee clubs. Recom- 
mended for contest lists and concert programs. 

(2) Rapturous Hour, by Reynaldo Hahn, arr. by Harry Gil- 
bert. SATB, accomp’d. 16c. A new arrangement in four parts 
following the very popular SSA arrangement by the same 
composer. The original solo is well known and lovely; this 
arrangement is very singable and will be enjoyed by many 
choirs. Both French and English words provided. 

(3) Housekeeper’s Tragedy. North Carolina folk song, arr. 
by Hermene Warlick Eichhorn. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Another 
attractive folk song which will appeal to and be enjoyed by 
many choirs and their audiences. This one is humorous and 
is cleverly arranged. —Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) Thy Kingdom and Dominion Endureth For Ever, by 
T. Tertius Noble. SATB, soprano solo (or semi-chorus), organ 
accomp’t. 16c. An unusual setting of the 195th Psalm. Well 
written in the “Noble” style. Soprano solo easy, choral parts 


all maintain good voice leadings and range. Brilliant. Five 
minutes. 
(2) Faith in the Right, by Marion Conklin Chapman. SATB, 


A very easy anthem. Unison male sec- 


Good. 


organ accomp’t. 1L5c. 
tion plus unison women’s for contrast. 

(3) Old Song, freely arr. by Marshall 
Bartholomew. 18c. A fine, unusual arrange- 


Paint: Cowboy 
TTBB, a cappella. 
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ment for the advanced group—either large or small. Follows 
modern close harmony, radio style. Will make a hit as a 
program number. 

(4) To All Who Love a Song, by Julia Smith. SSA, 
accomp’d. 16c. A song that will challenge the young singers’ 
sense of modern mode. Very interesting. This composition 
demands low alto. 

(5) Smugegler’s 
Richard Kountz. 
usual Kountz way. 
different; lyrics on Kipling poem. 
dium voice ranges. 

(6) Night Hymn of the Moravians, from an old melody by 
Adam Krieger, freely treated by Harvey Gaul. SATB (with 
soprano solo), a cappella. 15c. Might be all right for the 
Moravians. 


Kernochan, arr. by 
SATB, accomp’d. 16c. Well arranged in the 
Program material; has audience appeal; 
Good quartet number, me- 


Song, by Marshall 


(7) Mary, Star of the Sea, by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. A composition developing a new and 
acceptable use of the voices to create tonal colors that will 
amaze you. For the better equipped choral groups—highly 
recommended. Production time, two minutes. 

(8) The Nightingale, by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. SSA, 
accomp’d. 18c. Reserved for the well developed mature’ group. 
Not difficult as to range and mechanics but needs mature 
musicianship. —Harold H. Tallman 


Orange Juice and Odd Shoe, swing madrigals by John Klein. 
[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 60c ea.] 

Two clever choral numbers in the modern swing or boogie- 
woogie idiom. Of the two, “Orange Juice’? would be the most 
acceptable for school choruses. Both numbers have accompani- 
ment for piano and maraccas. The piano accompaniment to 
both is essential and exceedingly clever. All sorts of modern 
effects are called for. Some of the rhythms are “catchy” and 
a few somewhat difficult but not beyond the capabilities of a 
good high-school chorus. The reviewer considers them among 
the most original and clever of their type to come to his atten- 
tion. Serious rehearsal will be required to obtain proper ef- 
fects. Students and public will “go” for these madrigals and 
an enterprising director will enjoy working them out. They 
are a “must” for any choral library. —Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 
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Music Educators National Conference 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 


29TH MEETING 


Cleveland — March 26 -April 2 


WITH WHICH IS COMBINED THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 





IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


CLEVELAND SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
MUSIC EDUCATORS from all over the United States and many from other countries 


will come to Cleveland for the first postwar biennial meeting. No effort has been spared 
in the preparation of an inspiring and helpful program, which includes consideration of 
the daily problems of the individual music educator as well as the responsibility of the 
music education program in general education and in national and international relations. 





“MUSIC EDUCATION LOOKS AND PLANS AHEAD” 


PROGRAM FEATURES WILL INCLUDE: 


Curriculum Committees. Consultants’ Forums covering every 
phase of the music education program from preschool through 
college and into postschool life. Open to all members. 


Vocal Clinics. Daily, under the auspices of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association. 


Ohio Day Festival. Under the auspices of the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association and its district organizations, 2,500 children from 
Ohio will participate in a chorus, band, and string orchestra. 


Music Education in the Elementary Schools. Special demonstra- 
tion of music teaching in primary schools, including violin class 
teaching. 


Instrumental Music Ensembles. Problems of teaching and mate- 
rials. Demonstration by outstanding ensemble groups. 


International Night. Distinguished speakers, music groups from 
U. S. and Canada will participate. 


Piano Clinics. Special piano clinics for class piano teachers and 
private teachers will be a feature of the meeting. 


Audio-Visual Aids. Discussion and presentation by experts of the 
many devices available to music educators including F.M., tele- 
vision, radio, films, records, recording equipment, sound systems. 


Peace Dedication Festival. To be sponsored by the schools of the 
Lake Erie League. 

Junior High School Rehearsal Techniques. Special demonstration 
with 1,500 children from Cleveland schools. 

Participating Music Groups. Thousands of children from Cleve- 
land public and parochial schools, from Cleveland suburbs as well 
as visiting groups from various parts of the U. S. and Canada. A 
teachers symphony orchestra (Detroit) and groups from industrial 
organizations will also be featured. 


National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations will hold 
their first postwar meetings and contribute to the over-all program. 


National University and College Band Conductors Conference will 
also hold its first postwar meetings. 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. MENC members will be privileged 
to hear this major orchestra in its regular broadcast concert, and 
in a children’s concert. 


Hour of Charm Broadcast. This regular weekly broadcast will 
emanate from Cleveland as a part of the program. The broadcast 
will be preceded by a special program for MENC members by Phil 
Spitalny and his all-girl orchestra. 


Anniversary Pageant by the Cleveland Public Schools to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the teaching of music in Cleveland 
schools. 


Folk Songs and Dance Festival. Featured will be the well-known 
folk singer, Susan Reed, and Richard Chase, folk dance authority. 


Contemporary Music and Composers. This session will give MENC 
members an opportunity to hear some of our contemporary music 
and to meet some well-known composers from the U. S. and other 
countries. 


Catholic School Festival under the auspices of the National Cath- 
olic Music Educators Association and the schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Cleveland. 


Lobby Sings, long a feature of MENC meetings, to be held in 
Cleveland hotels. 


Exhibits under the auspices of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association. An excellent opportunity for music educators to see 
at first hand the newest in music education materials and instru- 
ments. 


Speakers. Authorities from the field of music education, from 
government departments of the U. S. and from governments of 
other countries will contribute in Curriculum Committee Con- 
sultants’ Forums, special demonstrations, and general sessions. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE FROM THE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Cleveland MENC 1946 Convention Committee Headquarters: 


120 Board of Education, 1380 East Sixth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Convention Housing Bureau: 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Of Interest to 


Music Educators 





for pre-school 
Stories That Sing 


Fascinating stories to tell the four- 
year-old, songs to sing and tunes to 
play on any one octave instrument 


by Ethel Crowninshield. 


Price $2.00 


Discovering Music 
Musical activities for the pre-school 
child, all of which leads construc- 
tively to future music training. 


Price $1.00 


for violin 
Fiddle Finger Forms 


More than just scales. Pitch finding 
and pitch reading made simple by 
x new teaching technic by Howard 


Lee Koch. 
Price $.60 


for saxophone 


A Tune A Day for 
Saxophone 


other addition to this famous 
mental class method by C. 
Paul Herfurth. The material is so 
written that it can be used with 


i 
tne Clarinet 
ay r Clarinet. 


Price $.75 





. 7 ca T 
A iune A L 


for chorus 


Choral Gems 
from the Masters 


1cred classics in two-part treble 
ices for your junior choir by 
srant. 
Price $.75 


Together We Sing 


chorus of concert caliber. 


ena 


ur part mixed with special atten- 
jiven to the alto-tenor part by 
Grant 


Price $.75 


Specializing in Music for 


BAND + ORCHESTRA + CHORUS 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Take Care of Your Piano: 


JAMES L. CLARK 





OUR PIANO was born in the year 

Y 1709, when a man named Christo- 

fori first placed a hammer action 
beneath the strings of a_ harpsichord. 
Before that time, the strings of the harp- 
sichord had been plucked, and there was 
no control over volume of sound. There 
seems to be no doubt that Mr. Christo- 
fori’s invention was preceded by other 
developments, and historians write an in- 
teresting story dating back to 1600 or 
thereabouts, in which are mentioned such 
instruments as the dulcimer and clavi- 
chord, as well as the harpsichord. How- 
ever, this is in no sense intended to be a 
history of what happened before 1709, or 
afterwards, for that matter. The date sim- 
ply records the time when what we know 
as the piano “action” came into being. 
With the new device, the strings, instead 
of being plucked or hit with a mallet held 
in the hand, were operated by striking 
the harpsichord keys—a heavy blow to 
produce a loud tone, a light blow to pro- 
duce a soft tone. And so the harpsi- 
chord, with a new action, became known 
as the pianoforte— piano meaning soft, 
and forte meaning loud. We have nick- 
named the instrument, incorrectly, “piano” 
—and it is chiefly known by its nickname. 

A piano action, I had better explain, is 
that complicated row of machinery which 
rests between the keyboard and the 
strings, and which conveys the artist’s 
touch, by means of levers and hammers, 
to the strings. 

Let us step to the piano and observe 
the mechanism at work. We strike a 
key, the other end of which sets a tiny 
machine into operation, hurling a felt- 
covered hammer toward the string. The 
string is excited into motion, and its 
vibrations are carried across the “bridge,” 
at the lower end of the string, to the 
spacious wooden soundboard, which am- 
plifies the sound, or vibrations, and sends 
it to our ears. All within the twinkling 
of an eye! 

But the quality of that tone depends 
not only upon the condition of the key, 
the action, the hammer, the string, the 
bridge, the soundboard, but upon the 
proper functioning of all of these together. 
If the pins and bushings upon which the 
key. rides and turns are too tight or too 
loose, or if the action (which is made of 
wood) is cracked, bent, warped, out of 
adjustment, tight or loose, the touch and 
repetition will not operate correctly; 
hence artistry becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, with any one key out of ad- 
justment. If the hammer is to. hard or 
soft, or has been cut by the wires, it will 
dampen the vibrations, cause the tone to 
be too mellow or too brilliant, as the case 
may be. If the string is not pulled up to 
proper tension the pitch will not be in 
tune. If the bridge is loose or cracked, 
vibrations, and the all-important har- 
monics, will be lost or distorted before 
reaching the soundboard, which, finally, 
if loose or warped, will distort the pitch 
and the tone. Yet the average piano 
owner believes that everything depends 
upon the pitch of the string! 

Not only must each part of the action 
be in good physical condition, but must 
be spaced in relation to all other parts of 


the piano, and, like any other machine, 
it is, in time, thrown out of adjustment 
through use. Tonal output, then, depends 
not only upon the musician and the 
string, but upon each of the many parts 
of the pianoforte being in perfect accord, 
of itself, and in relation to the others. 
If musicians are to perform incredible 
feats upon the keyboard, what is behind 
the keyboard must be incredibly perfect. 

A competent workman can put the in- 
strument into perfect order, and the owner 
can help to prevent his investment from 
falling into disrepair by observing the 
following suggestions : 

Keep the piano in tune. Technically 
speaking, a piano needs tuning every 
twenty-four hours, unless it is maintained 
at constant temperature and humidity. 
But for practical purposes the average 
instrument in the home needs tuning not 
less than twice a year. If a piano is al- 
lowed to go untuned for more than six 
months the pitch will almost surely fall, 
necessitating an expensive set of three 
operations to bring it back up again. 

A piano goes out of tune because it is 
always under a varying stress. There are 
over two hundred strings, each at a ten- 
sion of 150 pounds or more, resulting in 
a total stress of nearly twenty tons. It 
is easily seen that changes of tempera- 
ture and humidity would cause changes 
in the stress of the elastic steel strings, 
hence changes in pitch. 


During summer months humidity in 
most parts of the country is high (50 to 
90 per cent). The wooden soundboard 
of the piano, three-eighths of an inch 
thick, expands, pulling the strings with 
it. During winter months the moisture 
content in most homes is low (20 to 30 
per cent), which is unhealthy to say the 
least. The soundboard contracts, or 
shrinks, letting down the strings. Herein 
is seen another cause for the need of 
tuning. But what is more evident is the 
fact that a delicate wooden membrane 
which is expanded, moist and soft for part 
of the year, and contracted, dry, hard and 
brittle for another period, is quite liable 
to crack, become loose, and pull away 
from its moorings. The lesson here is 
obvious; maintain moisture content of 
air at approximately 45 per cent during 
the winter by placing containers of water 
on stoves or radiators, or in the central 
heating system. The owner’s membranes 
will be served as well! 

At the same time one must protect the 
piano from dampness, so that the steel 
wires will not rust or wooden parts warp. 
Do not put the instrument close to a 
heating unit, where one end will be hot 
and the other cold. 

Keep out the moths! There are about 
1,500 separate pieces of felt in your piano, 
each a certain size for a particular pur- 
pose. If these become eaten away they 
must be replaced. A bag of moth flakes, 
or a quantity of paradichlorobenzene, or 
camphor in any form, should be hung in- 
side the piano, where it will not interfere 
with action or strings. Another protec- 
tion is to keep the insides cleaned of dust 
and dirt. 

Since an action is made almost entire- 
ly of wood and felt, held together with 
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glue that is not waterproof, one may well 
imagine the damage that an overturned 
glass of beverage could do to a grand 
piano, where the action is partly ex- 
posed. 

If you care about the outward appear- 
ance, and most owners do, keep an ash- 
tray, on a stand, close by, so that the 
bass keys may not become scorched and 
burned. Also it is well to remember that 
covering ivory keys causes them to turn 
yellow in time. Vases and pictures may 
interfere with tone quality and may leave 
marks on the finish. Furniture polish 
helps to crack the varnish: 

Finally, I suggest that’ you learn the 
name of your piano’s manufacturer and 
write him your criticisms of his product. 
An informed and demanding public, to- 
gether with sympathetic manufacturers 
and competent service people, can keep 
the pianoforte what it has always been— 
not a toy, not another piece of furniture, 
but one of the world’s greatest, most beau- 
tiful, most versatile instruments. 





Community 
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vision, keep up with the latest and best 
thoughts contributed by others in his 
profession, and be able to see music as a 
great socializing force for good in the 
world. 

Every man has a little of the mis- 
sionary spirit—the desire to make some 
contribution toward the betterment of our 
civilization, to be of some service to 
humanity before he leaves. In this field 
of community-wide enterprise a man not 
only can make a distinct contribution but 
can enjoy it in the making. 

In public school music, he can see and 
hear development of, and, if he is willing 
to stay put, he can make a contribution 
to a community comparable to nothing 
else today except possibly the ministry. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to 
play a series of summer concerts in the 
park to thousands of people, to many of 
whom this is their only contact with 
music, and who are truly as intelligent 
listeners as a white-shirt-front symphony 
audience. 

It is a real thrill to play Schubert, 
3eethoven, and Mozart symphonies to 
the community in an acceptable manner 
with a capable orchestra made up largely 
from your own graduates over a span of 
years, giving both players and listeners 
musical opportunities which could come 
to them in no other way. 

Of almost equal importance is organ- 
izing ability—to make the most of what 
is at hand and expand that to the thing 
it is hoped to produce. Have you ever 
noticed that, in a town or city which 
justly boasts of an unusual musical de- 
velopment in its school system and com- 
munity, it is the result of a long-time 
tenure on the part of one man or woman? 
It would pay to investigate the history 
of several such developments and analyze 
their cause. We believe it is due to the 
ability of that one person to visualize 
something near the ideal and to organize 
his approach toward that end. He is the 
kind of person who isn’t too anxious to 
move on to the next job offered at an 
advance of $100, but who, having faith 
in himself and his job, wants to help 
make his town something of which he 
can be proud. 
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Nothing left to chance— 


SHEER VIOLIN METHOD 
by Leo Scheer 


Visual Aids — Photographic illustrations, drawings, charts, diagrams cover each techni- 
cal problem. The student can’t forget. 

Sound Pedagogy — Practical rate of progress, logical presentation, workable teaching 
devices simplify the teacher's task. 

Tuneful Technic — Musically attractive practice material motivates home practice, elimi- 
nates drudgery. 





John W. Schaum 
NOTE SPELLER 


As essential 

as the instrument 

for every beginner 
Problems in note reading disappear 
when the beginner’s method for any 
instrument is supplemented with the 
SCHAUM NOTE SPELLER. Every 
phase of notation is mastered with 
a minimum of effort. 


PRICE .60 


BOOK I--Beginner’s book assures mas- 
tery of correct fundamental technics 
—holds student interest at highest 
level. 


BOOK II-—Further studies and attractive 
recreational material in first position. 
Third position introduced at the cor- 
rect point of advancement. 


Price, each book, 75c 











ASK FOR APPROVAL COPIES — YOUR DEALER, OR 


BELWIN, INC. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
43-45-47 W. 23rd St, New York 10, N. Y. 








(60 All 
State Contest Chairmen 


Material now is available for the manufacture of 
awards. If you are planning a Clinic or Festival, 
communicate with us without delay stating your re- 
quirements and we shall be glad to offer suggestions 
and estimates for your consideraiion. 





Diegos & Clust 


17 John Street New York 8, New York 











1936 MELODY FLUTE 1946 






Key of C 


Std. Pitch  ™ Popular in Elementary and High Schools 
Dim. 14” x ¥% 


A practical Musical Instrument and Talent Finder— 
Endorsed by Leading Music Educators 


0 = Easy to blow—very easy to play by the simple number method 
A =———__ or by note—Excellent as solo instrument or in groups—Most effec- 
or tive when accompanied by piano or orchestra. 














Price 65c — Includes 60-page Self Instructor or 
Tax Included Pipe and Sing Method 


One, Two and Three-Part Music, Rounds, etc. 


Write MELODY FLUTE CoO. Lawrel, Md. 
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modern 
instrumental methods 


and studies 


A new series of world famous 
methods and studies revised and 
adopted for modern usage 


Based upon materials contained in 
renowned teaching texts these re- 
cently issued editions bring these 


mental literature within the practical 
effective scope of present day teach- 
ng techniques and procedures 


MODERN KLOSE-LAZARUS Compre- 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME Com- 
MCDERN ARBAN-SST. JA 


MODERN HOHMANN-WOHLFAHRT 


MODERN PARES Foundation Studies 


New Issues of Note 


ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR TYM- 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY MU- 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS 








utstanding masterworks of instru 


hensive Course for Clarinet by 
Harvey S. Whistler....... . $1.00 


srehensive Course for Cornet or 
rumpet by Harvey S. Whistler 
GQitehchendddentaetseneke<s 1.00 


COME Com- 
prehensive Course for Trombone 
r Baritone by Harvey S. Whistler 
1.00 


Beginning Method for Violin by 
Harvey S. Whistler......... 0 


by Harvey S. Whistler. 


Published for: 


Clarinet detuned ewes aan 
Cornet or Trumpet.......... .60 
DE coswiceveuweedun .60 
Trombone or Baritone....... .60 
Flute or Piccolo............ .60 
French Horn, Eb Alto or 
Mellophone ..... (cee gee 
eee age 
Eb Bass ; pe wlandielbard ene 0 


PANI by Harvey S. Whistler. An 
excellent addition to the popular 
Elementary Method Series... 1.00 


» 

SIC THEORY by George Rushford. 
An easily comprehended and 
thoroughly complete course of in- 
struction in basic music theory .50 


= 


or 
Violin, Vol. 2, by Harvey S. 
Whistler. A methodical step by 
step introduction to second, fourth, 
sixth and seventh position play- 
ing utilizing the same procedures 
contained in the first volume of 
this method ............ a 
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District Workshops 


r SEEMS that during the war most of 

us have been able to maintain some 

degree of music teaching efficiency in 
our high schools, but have faltered in the 
maintenance of standards in our grade- 
school music teaching. This means that 
unless some emphasis is placed right now 
on grade-school music teaching efficiency, 
a good many children will be musicai 
war casualties. If we hope to continue 
the work in the high school on a satis- 
factory level, and maintain our finer 
high-school music organizations, we will 
have to make up a lot of shortages in the 
high school. This will mean that music 
education will have missed a good many 
children altogether because our high- 
school work has a tendency to cater to 
the few select or talented pupils. 

We believe that clinics featuring grade- 
school teaching techniques have much to 
offer and will provide a real help in this 
situation. Such clinics may offer one 
factor in the, solution of the problem 
which appears more or less general. The 
clinic recently held by the music educa- 
tors of Eastern Oregon, in La Grande, 
is a case in point. Our isolated geo- 
graphic situation makes workshops of 
this type of particular value. JOURNAL 
readers may be interested in knowing the 
workshop topics of the one-day session: 
(1) Beginning Strings, (2) Primary 
Grades, (3) Special Groups Techniques, 
(4) Clarinet and Reed Instruments, (5) 
Intermediate Grades, (6) Junior High, 
(7) Beginners’ Band. Clinic leaders 
were: O. P. Weigel, Maude Garnett, 
Henry Ehlers, Larry Brunette, and Rod- 
ney Berg. 

In spite of the weather, hampering 
travel in this part of the state, there were 
representatives from the various towns 
and communities of this district. Those 
attending felt a lot of good had been 
gained, and all requested that several of 
these clinics be held each year. The 
clinic was sponsored by the La Grande 
Public Schools.—O. P. WEIGEL, La 
Grande, Oregon, Clinic Chairman, 


From New Zealand 


HE Music Epucators JourNAL, like 

everything else you do for music in 

America, is alive with a generous 
spirit of devotion to the interests of music 
and of youth. You do everything so 
thoroughly! I have not had the great 
privilege of visiting the United States 
and seeing and hearing the truly wonder- 
ful work which is being done there in the 
universities, the schools, and the com- 
munities generally, but those of my 
friends who have been so privileged have 
told me much about it. For my part, 
I believe that all this great work must 
speak to the world of something equally 
great in the spirit of your country. I 
have often told audiences that the condi- 
tion of music in a community reflects the 
spiritual and physical condition of that 
community very faithfully. If people 
have nothing to express through music, 
of course music will lie dead in their 


midst. America seems to be alive with 
music, and one naturally sees one great 
reason in the fact that you still retain 
the ideal of individual liberty — not 
merely to give it lip service, but to allow 
it full scope in the life of the nation.— 
VERNON GriFFITHS, Christchurch, D. I., 
N.Z. 

[EpirorIAL Nore: Mr. Griffiths is Pro- 
fessor of Music at Canterbury University 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand. Among 
the books and music which bear his name 
is “An Experiment in School Music Mak- 
ing,’’ published by the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, with the aid of 
funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York in 1942. Although not of 
recent issue, because of its interest in rela- 
tion to the current international inter- 
change in the field of music education, the 
book will be reviewed in an early issue of 
this magazine. ] 


Reading Piano Music 


OBERTA SAVLER’S_ article entitled 
Teaching the Reading of Ptano 
Music, in the September-October 

issue of the JoURNAL, was the opening 
gun of what I hope will be a series of 
discussions on this subject by those who 
are doing other research along this line. 
I do not expect to contribute anything 
factual in the way of answers to the 
problems attendant to subsequent con- 
troversies, but it might be well at this 
point to raise some questions which 
would indicate the nature of specific in- 
vestigations which need to be made. 

In our city schools we have often ob- 
served that many of our most proficient 
band and orchestra members were not 
necessarily as adept in their piano study. 
These people were excellent sight readers, 
possessed high Seashore ratings, and yet 
their piano teachers complained that they 
were unable to read piano music. (In 
fact, two piano teachers attended our or- 
ganization rehearsals in an effort to dis- 
cover whether we used some “secret” 
system of teaching the reading of music. ) 

During the summer, while reading a 
book entitled Round Pegs in Square 
Holes, which deals with the research of 
the Human Engineering Institute of Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York, and other 
cities, I was astounded to notice certain 
findings which may be our answer. 

Psychologists of the Institute have dis- 
covered that all successful pianists pos- 
sess, strangely enough, what they have 
termed “accounting-aptitude,’ for want 
of a better name. This aptitude is the 
gift for handling figures and symbols ac- 
curately and rapidly, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean ability as an accountant. It 
is a talent important to bankers, book- 
keepers, clerks, nurses, typists, stenog- 
raphers, private secretaries, exécutives, 
sports reporters, and musicians playing 
an instrument requiring the reading of 
two and three clefs. The piano, organ, 
and the accordion would be examples of 
these. 

Somewhere between thirty and forty 
years of age this aptitude tends to fall 
off and diminishes gradually during sub- 
sequent years. For this reason pianists 
and organists are fortunate if they acquire 
early training and build up an extensive 
repertoire before this time. 
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According to the case histories of the 
Institute, many people lacking accounting 
aptitude fail at piano study, even with a 
high rating in the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent, because they are incapa- 
ble of reading more than one clef. These 
same people might well have been suc- 
cessful with an instrument requiring only 
one clef. If further investigation should 
prove to establish this contention more 
firmly, it will revolutionize a basic tenet 
which has long been fondled in music 
circles—namely, that the piano should be 
the basic instrument for all future music 
study. If students are doomed to failure 
through lack of the accounting aptitude, 
then beginning music study with the 
piano will only give them a feeling of 
frustration, and persons with a real talent 
and love of music, who might have. suc- 
ceeded on a single clef instrument, are 
licked before they start. On this basis, 
the practice of music schools and con- 
servatories of requiring the piano as a 
secondary instrument might also be open 
to question. 

Such implications, as revealed by the 
Institute, have a very real meaning and 
significance for any program of guidance 
and measurement in the public schools. 
A project to validate or reject the find- 
ings of the Institute would be of real 
value to the profession of music. Why 
not contact the Human Engineering In- 
stitute for data that could be published in 
the JouRNAL? And again, perhaps some 
of our music psychologists would have 
statistics along this line. 

Miss Savler says that book reading is 
obviously related to reading the piano 
score. In reading ordinary printed mat- 
ter we are dealing with one line only, 
while piano music deals with two lines. 
I am convinced that the relationship here 
is more implied than real. Let us harry 
the elusive answer until we have it firmly 
in tow.—GENE CHENOWETH, Chairman, 
Music Department, New Castle (Indiana) 
City Schools. 


The Juke Box Comes to Tecolotlan 


IKE EVERY OTHER Mexican town 
L Tecolotlan, Jalisco, has mariachis, 
those folk musicians who lighten 
evening shadows and brighten the dawn 
of Saint Cecilia’s day. Often it is the 
mariachis who provide the setting for 
romance, for on Sunday nights they grace 
the bandstand of the town’s central plaza, 
and quicken the heartbeats of youthful 
paraders. 

It is in the serenata, the Sunday eve- 
ning institution in which boys walk in 
one direction around the plaza and girls 
in the other that one singles out his 
would-be novia (sweetheart). And when 
a romance has progressed to the point of 
marriage it is the strings of the mariachis 
which leaven the wedding fiesta. Gayety 
in the pueblos of Mexico has always 
meant a folk orchestra, and so it was in 
Tecolotlan until the juke box was set up 
in the cantina. 

Tecolotlan is not so isolated that some 
of its inhabitants had not seen juke boxes 
before. Those who had taken the rickety 
busses seventy miles to Guadalajara had 
seen them there in saloons and cantinas. 
A juke box, then, was no novelty to this 
elite group. But to the average person 
in the municipio of Tecolotlan, to the 
small independent farmer or to the 
ejiditario—the cooperative community 
laborer—who had been no further from 
home than his burro could walk in two 
days’ time —to these Mexican peasants 
the juke box was a mechanical marvel, 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RaymMonp Whitson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 24— AUGUST 2, 1946 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1946—JUNE 7, 1947 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 











FOR THE NEW SEASON’S 


Chorus 
Op aR NE ns 6 in. 6a ade REN Kreisler (a cap SATB) 
aicnecitetnended keen Heuberger-Kreisler (SSA and SATB) 
NE OE Mn ctscnndecevasestssdteedaneueesns Rachmaninoff (SATB) 
Te CE PPO II i ois oisckkdcecccessdscckecasnsennes Kreisler (SSA) 
When Night Descends in Silence...............25005. Rachmaninoff (TTBB) 
Orchestra 
ae rm e rer mre rr re ene Kreisler 
ee a a Ce OE IN ois a.c 5. dnieex canwiesiceevcedeesvenves Kreisler 
I 656 sb Ssknndenssdneahnetessbien mina e ween ra Kreisler 
Band 
SENS TY os ion ce scccscaren ewes cicseaesnaden ewes Kreisler 
Schon Weer CPO BUND o.oo sss cecasswsiaserssevetcavcecain Kreisler 


Ask to see these and other Kreisler favorites in many arrangements at your 
music store. We do not sell at retail. 


CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


67 West 44 St. 











= JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Wrw1Am ScHuumMaAn, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Grorce A. Wepce, Director 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 
Intensive courses with emphasis on modern practice and materials in all 
phases of music education at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 
Private instrumental and vocal instruction with artist teachers. Repertoire 
classes, theory, composition, conducting, pedagogy, etc. 
One week “refresher” courses. Special program for high school students. 


Orchestra, band and chorus Artist recitals 


Catalog on request 


Room 442S New York 27, N. Y. 


120 Claremont Avenue 

















MENC COMMITTEE REPORTS 
1942-1944 


Reports of the thirty-six “Widening Horizons” music education curriculum 
committees. 123 pages; mimeographed; staple-bound with heavy paper cover. 
Limited edition. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FAMILIAR THEMES 





. 12. Worthy is the Lamb. 


». 13. Day of Gladness. 


5. Legende. 


9. Behold, 


on EF on 


TSCHAIKOWSKI 





Blended into an Easter Choir 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 


“FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT” 













DARKNESS 
to LIGHT 


An Easter Chor Cantata 
08 meant? vOHt 









85 CENTS PER COPY 


. From Darkness to Light. (Theme 
from the Fifth Symphony.) Minor 
and major are dramatically con- 
trasted in this introduction for 
organ or piano. 

. God so Loved the World. (An- 
dante Cantabile from String 
Quartet, op. 11.) This choir num- 
ber opens the cantata serenely. 
A contralto solo is unusually 
effective. 

. Hail Him with Palms. (Themes 

from the Sixth Symphony.) The 

choir continues with a stirring 
march theme, with a _ melodic 
soprano solo. 

Come unto Me. (Theme from the 

Fifth Symphony.) This univer- 

sally loved melody is_ well 

adapted to a contralto and tenor 
duet. 

A restrained, moving 
a cappella chorus relating a 
legend of the crown of thorns. 

. Once in Gethsemane. (None but 
the Lonely Heart.) <A soprano 
soloist sings this beautiful mel- 
ody. 

. This Man was the Son of God. 
(Marche Slav.) Sung by the 
male section of the choir, mostly 
in unison, this angry music tells 
the story of the march to Cal- 
vary. 

. For Us He Died. 
the Sixth Symphony.) No more 
poignant music has ever been 
written than the final movement 
of the Sixth Symphony, with 
which the choir here paints the 
picture of the Crucifixion. 

I Stand at the Door. 
(Chanson Triste.) A soprano 
and tenor sing this number in a 
duet setting of O Jesus, Thou 
art Standing. 
Easter Morning. (Themes from 
the Fifth Symphony.) The choir 
dramatically sings of the Resur- 
rection, using the themes of the 
introduction with their vividly 
contrasting minor and major. 

I Glory Only in the Cross. (Pil- 

grim’s Song.) A magnificent solo 

for baritone. 


(Theme from 


(Cherubic 
Hymn.) This a cappella num- 
ber, taken from the Russian lit- 
urgy, is sacred music at its most 
worshipful. 

(1812 Over- 
ture.) The church bell theme is 
used here with the Russian 
Hymn as a brilliant paean of re- 
joicing in the choir finale. 


A copy of “From Darkness to Light’”’ 
will be 


sent on approval upon request. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


91 Seventh Ave. 
New York 11 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4 

501 E. Third St. 

Dayton 1, Ohio 
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and they indicated it by engaging in a 
near-riot on hearing and seeing it for the 
first time. 

In order to understand the near-riot 
aspect one has to recognize that Saturday 
night in Tecolotlan is like Saturday in 
American small towns. And it was on 
such a June night that the Preciado 
brothers brought civilization to Tecolot- 
lan. They rigged up the juke boxes in 
their two terrasas, and decided quite 
literally to coin money. 

On this particular Saturday evening 
farmers as usual followed their grain- 
laden burros along mountain pathways. 
As they came within sight of Tecolotlan 
they could hear faint strains of music in 
the air. It was evident to them that it 
was not the music of the mariachis. The 
music was too loud for that. As they 
herded their burros through the streets 
of town toward the plaza they saw more 
persons crowded around the terrazas 
than they had ever seen before. And it 
was from there that the music came. In 
the terrasa there was a machine. All one 
did was put a twenty-centavo piece in the 
slot of the machine, push it in, and music 
came blaring forth. 

By nine o'clock the crowd had grown 
so large that the presidente municipal 
was thinking of calling out the army re- 
serve to break up the potentially riotous 
gathering. But he didn’t have to do that, 
for at nine-fifteen another wonderful in- 
vention intervened. The one-projector 
movie show, held in a converted cock-pit, 
which was advertised to start at ocho y 
media en punto—at eight-thirty sharp— 
began. And the crowd began heading for 
the cine. 

Sunday night the mariachis played to 
the serenata as usual. But by then juke 
boxes were “old stuff” to the Tecolot- 
lanese.—NorMAN DayMonp HuMPHREY, 
Assistant Professor, Sociology Depart- 
ment, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
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(2) To be successfully used, films 
should have a definite and functional 
relation to other materials and activities 
within the unit. They should neither be 
isolated within this series of experiences 
nor tacked on as an appendage [p. 111]. 

(3) In order to select a film which 
will be appropriate for use with a speci- 
fied group of students and which will 
contribute to the objectives of the unit, 
it is highly desirable that the teacher 
carefully examine the film before it is 
used in class [p. 113]. 

(4) The questions asked by the teach- 
er when conducting a class discussion of 
a film should involve judgment, evalua- 
tion, and critical thinking, rather than 
mere recollection. 

(5) An attempt needs to be made “to 
use the class discussion to lead to further 
work” [p. 117]. 

[Note: A list of films and slides was 
prepared by Mr. Wechsler in connection 
with this article. The list is classified 
under five headings: Instrumental Music, 
Vocal Music, Appreciation and Related 
Arts, Social, and Environmental, Mis- 
cellaneous. Also made available by the 
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With Piano Accompaniment 
by World-Renowned Composers 


| FLUTE SOLO Price 
| Fantasie Caprice..............Pares $1.00 


OBOE SOLOS 
| Air De La Passion...........Bach  .60 
| Complainte et Air de Ballet Delmas 














Elegie Niverd  .60 
Musette et Tambourin.. Niverd  .60 
Serenata aimcusaietiaaa Labate  .60 
Remembrances ................Jeanjean 1.00 
B-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Piece Romantique ................... Niverd 1.00 
2nd Sonata ......................Bach-Gateau 1.25 
Allegro De Concert..........Sporck 2.00 
Etude De Concoure..................... Petit 1.00 
Promenade es Delmas .75 
2nd Andantino —.......Jeanjean 1.00 
Fantasie De Concert... Avon 1.00 
Arabesques Jeanjean 1.00 
Au Clair De La Lune... Jeanjean 2.00 
(with symphonic variations) 
Fantasie Italienne wwe elmas 1.25 
18 Clarinet Studies... Jeanjean $2.00 








BASSOON SOLOS 





| Fantasie ........ 

BO ae 

| Lied 

| Legende Specatiheil pores 1.25 
| Capriccioso  ................. wn §eanjean «75 
| 5th Contest Solo......Maury 1.00 
| Crepuscule sates ritssnsaotnaiescaieaneiaee Pares_ .75 
Barcarolle .................. citasiomueene Ratez 75 


Ensemble Music 


WOODWIND TRIO 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and Score 


Serenade snc hiaffarelli $1.25 


WOODWIND QUARTET 


Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet and Bassoon 
with optional Bass Clarinet and Score 


Quartet in E-Flat Major, 
Ist Movement Allegro._._.Kreutzer 
QUARTET FOR CLARINET 
AND STRINGS 
Clarinet in Bb, Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello and Score 


Andante Grazioso (2nd Move- 
ment from Quartet in Eb 
Major) ceereutzer 1.25 


FREE: 
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145 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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author is a brief listing of some of the 
sources of other material, such as charts, 
pictures, etc. With the consent of the 
author, pending issuance of a reference 
list by the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids, mimeographed copies of the 
listings will be supplied to interested 
JouRNAL readers. |] 





Piano Guild 





ference, the Music Teachers National 

Association, and the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers have in common the 
uplifting of standards for music study in 
this country. For this reason members 
of one of these organizations are often 
members in the other two. The Guild 
serves the special field of piano teaching, 
as its name implies. Its membership in- 
cludes illustrious masters of the keyboard, 
heads of great music schools, piano facul- 
ties of colleges, public school teachers of 
class-piano, and private piano teachers. 

In 1929 Irl Allison, then dean of music 
at Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Texas, tested the idea outlined below. 
Texas was the proving ground for this, 
as it has been for so many national proj- 
ects. Notable musicians urged Mr. Alli- 
son to devote his entire time to organiz- 
ing the movement. It was a gigantic task 
and took not only his time, but that of his 
devoted wife, and completely changed the 
course of their lives. Mr. Allison has 
succeeded by the solid worth of his idea, 
his innate love of the piano, willingness 
to be advised by masters of music, the 
warmth of his personality, and superb 
administrative ability. 

The Syllabus of the Guild is unlike any 
other outline. It holds Guild members to 
the teaching of a balanced repertoire of 
early classic, late classic, romantic and 
American compositions without prescrib- 
ing a single number. Each piano pupil— 
child or adult, beginner or artist—has the 
opportunity to have a sympathetic audi- 
tion. There are no contests. 

Certificates, varying according to clas- 
sification, are presented to each student, 
and since teachers understand the capac- 
ity of their classes, the vast majority of 
pupils are entered only in what they are 
well capable of playing. For the high 
school diploma, the Guild requires more 
than most colleges for their entrance ex- 
aminations. The Guild encourages every- 
one to work for the certificates, but leans 
over backward in demands for the diplo- 
ma; this is only for the very good student. 

The National Guild is a non-profit or- 
ganization, and as it grows its benefits 
return to its members in many ways. A 
teacher’s name in its Yearbook is a mark 
of prestige. All its members are affiliated 
with the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation and receive its Bulletin without 
charge. The Musical Courier goes to each 
member once a month without charge. 
An insurance benefit has been worked out. 

The National Guild of Piano Teachers 
has two hundred centers, most of them 
in the larger cities, where auditions are 
held every spring, and the 100,000 pupils 
already heard will be an intelligent part 
of the supporters of our musical life in 
the immediate future. Because they have 
played for a keen listener, they are more 
attentive listeners. Because they memor- 
ized a repertoire, no matter how limited, 
they are more appreciative. 

—GrRACE WHITE 


Ts Music Educators National Con- 
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Now £ducational Publications — 
SONATA PIAN E FORTE 


by GABRIELI 


Arranged for 2 cornets, 2 horns, 3 trombones, 
and tuba or bass trombone 


by RUSSELL HARVEY 
SS ke 1.50 


CHOPIN’S POLONAISE 


Arranged for SSA 


by HAROLD G. DAVIDSON 
16 


THE LEGEND OF THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER 


by HARL McDONALD 


eee er era ee 2.00 
a kc cect neeenees 3.50 
Bach CRttO PORE... onc ccceseccsses 30 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











New ARRANGEMENTS 


For Orchestra 
GRANADA by Augustin Lara 


arrangement by Henry Sopkin 


SE cab iat eater haa $3.00 Symphonic .......... $4.00 
Cond. Conductor ...... .50 Ek .20 


For Band 
BAIA by Ary Barroso 


arrangement by Russel Goudey 


LAZY RIVER by Hoagy Carmichael 


arrangement by Newell H. Long 


ROCKIN CHAIR by Hoagy Carmichael 


arrangement by William Teague 








Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc. 
1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR VOICE AND PIANO 


BOWLES, Paul 


David (Frances Frost) 
or $.60 

In the Woods (medium)............ .60 
The unobtrusive simplicity 
and directness of these 
songs accord them an im- 
portant place in the song 
literature of our day. 


HEILNER, Irwin 


The Traveler (high or 
II | csnckameeiinniipeancietenniiasid .60 
A warm and romantic set- 
ting of a little-known Long- 
fellow poem. 


De MANZIARLY, Marcelle 


Three Fables of La Fontaine 
(high or medium) 


The Locust and the Ant........ .75 
The Bird Wounded by an 
I . skispintentasibsiintdibboneavaniniin .50 
The Frog Who Wishes to be 
GB Big GS tRO Ol...cccccces.. .75 


These song settings are as 
typically Gallic as_ their 
texts in the delicacy. tact, 
economy and wit of their 
musicianship. 


FOR VIOLIN OR VIOLA SOLO 


STRAVINSKY, Igor 


i 1.25 


This work, for violin or 
viola unaccompanied, ex- 
hibits the most severely 
neo-Classic facet of Stra- 
vinsky’s many-sided per- 
sonality. It consists of a 
Prelude, a Fugue, and a 
repetition of the Prelude 


Ask for our catalogs of choral, 
vocal, instrumental, orchestral and 
recorder music. 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Cinema 
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picture had now an originally conceived 
score, written specifically for it. 

The progress in the use of music 
since the beginning of sound films is not 
as fast as one could wish; but, as I have 
pointed out, the young art of the cinema 
has had to undergo its own natural evo- 
lution, and natural evolution knows no 
shortcuts or jumps. 

The general movie style of today is 
not much more advanced than its early 
predecessor. Relics from the early days, 
such as musical imitations and childish 
quotations of associative titles of well- 
known music pieces to illustrate certain 
screen happenings, are still to be found 
to a large extent. Modern film music 
has to outgrow these childhood diseases 
and, since we are rewarded every year 
with several adult musical scores where 
music has become an integral part of 
the drama, we can believe in these sure 
signs of a healthy recovery. If we com- 
pare the early movie piano, playing the 
Destiny IWaltz for sentimental scenes, and 
Poct and Peasant for drama, with the 
elaborate original scores of today, no 
matter how much we criticize them we 
must admit that an enormous develop- 
ment has taken place. It is true, though, 
that the Hearts and Flowrs of pioneer 
days are still lurking in many modern 
scores, and that, while the pictures are 
depicting contemporary life, contempo- 
rary music is not often heard in the 
background. 


Russian and prewar French films 
showed remarkable dramatic effects 
achieved by modern composers’ with 
modern music. Why, then, is Hollywood 
apprehensive of the music of the twen- 
tieth century? Why does Hollywood 
make use largely of the language of the 
romanticism of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, no matter what the subject of the 
picture is? The reasons are simple. 

First, very few contemporary com- 
posers with strong musical personalities 
have been engaged as yet to w rite music 
for films. Those who have been en- 
gaged have had to modify and neutralize 
their style or else their music has been 
removed or exchanged for more conven- 
tional sounds. 

Every new art-form, not excluding 
our contemporary music, presents new 
problems and is consequently understood 
at first only by a small group of con- 
noisseurs. Pictures are commercial prod- 
ucts of an industry and large sums are 
involved in their production. The men 
controlling this industry try, naturally, 
to please with their products the larg- 
est possible number of consumers, and 
they are not prepared to take risks 
with anything unproved. This accounts 
not only for the prevalence of conven- 
tional story ideas and treatments, but 
also accounts for the conventional 
musical language of many scores. There 
are, however, numerous attempts show- 
ing -a tendency to use not only the 
orchestral resources of the twentieth 
century, but also its musical language. 
There are increasingly sure signs of a 
development in this direction. Of course, 
this development will be gradual, as one 
cannot expect a musically uneducated 
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audience to understand the musical lan- 
guage of today. During thirty years of 
cinema-going, our audiences have be- 
come accustomed to the post-Tchaikow- 
sky and Rachmaninoff styles of yesterday, 
so fondly adopted for motion-picture 
scores. 

The composer’s task is great and his 
responsibility enormous. Music in films 
reaches a greater audience than a com- 
poser could ever have dreamed fifty 
years ago. Its educational value is 
greater than that of concerts, radio or 
records. The musically ignorant man 
receives this music subconsciously in the 
picture-show, and it becomes impercep- 
tibly an actual part of his musical educa- 
tion. Here the film-composer bears the 
responsibility for forming the musical 
taste of a new generation. 


© © 


Edward B. Marks, president of the 
music publishing company bearing his 
name, died December 17, 1945, after some 
sixty years as a songwriter and pub- 
lisher, fifty-two of them at the helm of 
his own concern. Although in his 
eightieth year, he was active in his firm 
until the time of his death. His son, 
Herbert E. Marks, who recently ob- 
served his twentieth anniversary with 
the Marks firm, has been elected presi- 
dent. 


The E. Robert Schmitz School of 
Piano, San Francisco, California, an- 
nounces the Debussy prize for pianists 
—a cash award of $1,000 to be given in 
September 1946 to the contestant show- 
ing the highest musical attainments in 
the presentation of a required program 
of piano compositions by Claude De- 
bussy. For information address the Sec- 
retary, the Debussy Prize for Pianists, 
3508 Clay Street, San Francisco 18, 
California. 
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Graduate Study 
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with a written thesis based on research 
in music. I am sure I need not deal 
with the validity of musicology as, pre- 
eminently, the graduate study in an in- 
stitution of learning. But to accept as 
well for the degree of Master of Arts, 
studies directed toward a musical com- 
position of some extended character re- 
vealing at least a degree of originality, 
though common in practice and estab- 
lished by a hoary tradition, may never- 
theless require a word of justification. 
Composition is achieved as the result of 
an intense concentration of intellectual 
and emotional resources marshalled by a 
consistent logic. In this sense it con- 
forms to the pattern of a highly de- 
veloped academic discipline. In our Uni- 
versity, however, the discipline of com- 
position is not so considered as to be 
acceptable for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, which may be conferred in 
music only for musicological studies with 
their consequent dissertation. I do not 
know that I could successfully defend in 
argument the soundness of this limita- 
tion, but I firmly believe in it, and my 
colleagues and I have accepted it prac- 
tically without question. 

What we have questioned is whether 
the highly enlightened craftsmanship 
which constitutes the principal discipline 
of applied music is of a character cognate 
to those of musicology and composition. 
We know well that mastery of the art of 
performance requires the highest intel- 
lectual qualities, but certainly the train- 
ing and the development of these for an 
effort of scholarship or of aesthetic con- 
struction is not the primary effort of the 
studies, for specialized technique plays 
too large a part in developing the neces- 
sary craftsmanship. 

Therefore, a parallel and interrelated 
set of academic degrees suggests itself 
for applied music, and there has been 
hypothetically discussed a plan for con- 
ferring of degrees in applied music cor- 
related with the present academic de- 
grees. Thus a Bachelor of Music would 
be granted after the usual four years, 
but would be based on a college cur- 
riculum in social science, natural science, 
and humanities equivalent to our Asso- 
ciate in Arts degree at the end of the 
sophomore year; a Master of Music 
would be predicated on a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in music; and, similarly, a 
Doctor of Music on a Master of Arts. 
By this plan, each degree in applied 
music would rest on the liberal academic 
degree of next lower rank, thus insuring 
a reasonable breadth of cultural and 
musical background. 

I am certainly not presenting this plan 
as novel or original. Rather, am I stress- 
ing its value as a means of preserving 
the traditional character of the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees as we conceive 
them; of giving the student talented in 
performance more, yet not complete free- 
dom for application to the technical 
aspect of his art—and, above all, of send- 
ing him forth well-rounded as to general 
education and with a broader musical 
knowledge. 
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Yew OPERETTAS 


The Farmer in the Dell 


Book, lyrics and music by Lillian 
Cervenka. One act. Story: A series 
of imaginary episodes that could hap- 
pen in a child’s idea of a secret dell. 
The action is preceded with a few 
comments by a commentator and a 
song by the chorus. The play begins 
at dawn — reveille is sounded by the 
Rooster. The Scarecrow shows dis- 
pleasure at being disturbed by the 
Rooster. Puff, a gentle breeze, comes 
to bestir all creatures to activity. 

Price, 60 cents 


Tom Tit Tot 


Text and lyrics by Violet Soderquist 
Moore, music by Claude Davis Richard- 
son. An Operetta for young voices 
based on the old English fairy tale. 
Story: In an old village in Fairy Tale 
Land lived a_ beautiful young girl 
named Rosabelle and her two friends, 
Sara and Bess. Above all things the 
three girls loved to dance, to sing and 
to comb their curly hair. Their moth- 
ers often worried for fear that the lazy 
girls would never be wed. Price, 75 cents 


Who Stole the Tarts? 


An enjoyable musical play in one 
act, two scenes. Music, lyrics and book 
by Orita Wallace. Time of perform- 
ance about one hour. Story: It is the 
birthday of the King of Hearts. The 
Queen plans a birthday party and 
makes a special kind of tarts that the 
King likes, to be served at the party. 
[he guests arrive, the festivities begin 
when the maid discovers that the 
Tarts have been stolen. The Jack 
O’Hearts confesses that he stole the 
tarts to help Miss Muffett, a pretty 
lady in distress. Price, 60 cents 
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Do You Have the Ansners? 





FOR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 


served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between 
those who can supply the requested aids. 


This department in 


inquirers and 
the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. 


All have been answered by mail with 


the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the — concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 


lished in the Jo 


Junior Civic Orchestra. Our city of 
over half a million population supports 
a symphony orchestra. A number of us 
are attempting to promote a Junior 
Civic Orchestra using students of sec- 
ondary school age. We are in need of 
information from other cities which 
are promoting similar projects. Can you 
put us in touch with persons who can 
help us? Instrumental music has not 
been given much consideration in this 
city, either in the elementary or in the 
high school. A few people seem to feel 
that a Junior Civic Orchestra would 
help stimulate interest on the part of 
the school. There are more than twenty 
schools of music which enroll instru- 
mental music students and there are 
many private instructors. There are 
enough young instrumentalists to form 
the nucleus of a good junior orchestra, 
but they are not doing their music work 
in the schools.—W.F.H. 

[Readers are invited to write to 
W.F.H., in care of the Journal. Prob- 
ably most interested readers will agree 
that the junior orchestra plan proposed 
should be encouraged. Some may sug- 
gest, however, that first energy and 
financial support should be directed to 
the development of a good instrumental 
music program in the schools. This 
would seem a logical step. A junior or- 
chestra would be of natural sequence, 
and the general benefits of the develop- 
ment would be shared by the schools, 
by the community, and by the schools 
of music and private studios.] 


Music of the Allies. Where can I 
secure information regarding sources of 
music of the Allies?—M.E. 

[Practically all publishers whose an- 
nouncements appear in the Music Edu- 
cators Journal can give help to persons, 
who, like M.E., are interested in securing 
instrumental and vocal music which is 
representative of the various nations. 
A valuable aid, both from point of 
music listings and informative text, is 
the University of Iowa Extension Bul- 
letin No. 592, which is entitled “Music 
of the United Nations.” This 96-page 
book was prepared by Anne E. Pierce, 
Associate Professor of Music Education, 
the University of Iowa, and Secretary 
of the MENC Music Education Research 
Council. Included in the book, besides 
descriptive material, lists of instru- 
mental music, vocal music, ensembles, 
solos, and phonograph recordings, etc., 
are the national anthems of the various 
countries. The book may be secured 
from the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Price 25c.] 


Music Honor Society. Do the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal As- 
sociations or the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference sponsor or recommend 
an honor society, or similar organiza- 
tion, for high-school music students?— 
W.R.J. 


[The MENC and the NSBOVA do not 
sponsor any organization or enterprise 
of the type described.] 


Piano Instruction in School Time. Our 
superintendent has asked us to submit 
a plan by which the piano teachers of 
this town can be allowed to give piano 
lessons to grade school children during 
school hours. Most of the teachers 
live close to the school, and we believe 
that the pupils could go to the various 
studios for their lessons twice a week. 
Do you know whether any schools have 
worked out a plan like this and, if so, 
could you put us in touch with them? 
What other ways are there to deal with 
the problem? Our pupils of high-school 
age receive credit for lessons taken out- 
side of high school.—M.W.F. 

[Several inquiries recently received 
pertain to class piano instruction, both 
in and out of school hours. Interested 
readers are invited to send to the Jour- 
nal office all available information or 
suggestions as to sources.] 


Music Sponsors. Is there a commun- 
ity organization for the promotion of 
local music activities called the ‘““Music 
Sponsors?” 

{Music Councils of various types are 
in operation in cities in various parts 
of the country. One of the best known 
is the Flint (Michigan) Community 
Music Association, of which William 
W. Norton is executive head. “Music 
Sponsors” is the name of a recently or- 
ganized non-profit association in St. 
Louis. The secretary is Mrs. R. C. Gar- 
ner, 2625 Hope Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Can Journal readers supply information 
regarding other community activities of 
this kind?] 


Voluntary Extension Service. A year 
or two ago I read something somewhere 
about a plan which is being carried on, 
I think in the California-Western area, 
in which Conference members gave vol- 
untary service in helping teachers on 
Saturdays or other times to school sys- 
tems that were temporarily without 
music instructors. It is my impression 
that this was done primarily in rural 
school systems. I do not have the facts 
and wonder if some reader of the Jour- 
nal can tell me more about the plan 
and its success?—P.W.M. 


China. Where can I secure aids for a 
dramatic production dealing with China? 
—C.M.P. 

[One source would be the Education 
Department of United China Relief, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
This organization recently published a 
pageant by Jo Duvall, with a musical 
score by D. L. Funkhouser, which is in- 
tended for community, high school, or 
other amateur production. A single epi- 
sode may be presented or the entire six 
which comprise the pageant. Refer also 
to the answer to M. E. above.] 


Community Music Activities. I am 
interested in securing the names and 
addresses of persons who are now 
carrying on, or who have conducted 
adult amateur community choral or in- 
strumental organizations. Can you, 
through the columns of the Journal, put 
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me in touch with music educators and 
others who have had experience in this 
type of community activity.—W.M.J. 
[This correspondent was given the 
names of a number of persons with 
whom he might correspond. The in- 
quiry is printed here in order that any 
interested Journal reader may supply 
programs and other material which they 
would like to have forwarded to W.M.J.] 


Training of Music Librarians. In the 
May-June Music Educators Journal this 
department published an inquiry from 
W.G. regarding information about the 
training of librarians for music li- 
braries. The Journal is indebted to 
Mrs. Catherine K. Killer, chairman of 
the Committee on Training and KEm- 
ployment of the Music Library Associa- 
tion, for the following information: 

Music librarians now holding posi- 
tions in the field have come to them in 
various ways. Some are musical ama- 
teurs with library school training; 
others are specialists in the field of 
music, with or without library school 
training. More and more, however, it 
has become desirable that would-be 
musie librarians plan their training 
with some care. Some of the best ma- 
terial on preparation for music library 
work is contained in the following arti- 
cles: (1) Training for Music Librarian- 
ship, by Otto Kinkeldey, in American 
Library Association Bulletin, v. 31 Aug. 
1937. (2) Opportunities for Special 
Training in Music Librarianship, by 
Richard S. Angell, in Library Journal, 
v. 64, no. 6, Mar. 15, 1939. (3) Courses 
in Music Librarianship, by Gladys E. 
Chamberlain, in Notes, Series 2, v. 1, 
no. 3. 

Of the courses mentioned by Miss 
Chamberlain, the following are among 
those offered: (a) Columbia University 
—Music Library Administration and 
Music 3ibliography, 2 courses, 1 se- 
mester each, by Richard S. Angell; (b) 
Hunter College, New York—Music Li- 
brary Service, 1-semester course, by 
Herbert Inch. 

It is the policy of many library 
schools to offer an elective of field work 
in a chosen field, as does the Pratt 
School of Library Science, or a course 
in “Departmental and Special Libraries” 
which includes a lecture or two on 
music libraries, as does the Library 
School of the University of Illinois. 


©®© 


Merton S. Zahrt, formerly of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
professor of music and band director at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, to fill the place vacated by Robert 
Winslow, who is now professor of music 
education at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Mary H. Muldowney, who has been 
serving as the national adviser for the 
USO for the past two years, has re- 
sumed her duties as instructor in music 
education and director of choral or- 
ganizations in the music department of 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Major Gerald R. Prescott, Music Offi- 
cer in the Eighth Service Command 
since 1942, has returned to civilian life 
and resumed his duties as Director of 
Bands and member of the music faculty 
at the University of Minnesota. 


D. Sterling Wheelwright, assistant 
organist and instructor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is on temporary leave ‘to make 
a study of music in college life for the 
School of Humanities. Mr. Wheelwright 
has assisted Warren D. Allen, chairman 
of the Division of Music, in developing 
a program at Stanford which correlates 
campus life with training in music un- 
derstanding and leadership. The pres- 
ent investigation is directed toward 
summarizing music opportunities of- 
fered to non-music majors in other sec- 
tions of the country. 
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* The entire book is full 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


of sound advice.” 


—Gerald R. Prescott, 
co-author of “Get- 
ting Results with 
School Bands.” 
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School Orchestras and Bands 


By Charles B. Righter, Professor of Music 
and Director of Bands, University of Iowa 


A new book for school orchestra and band con- 
valuable teaching techniques for 
editing, arranging, and selecting music with tested 


ductors 


methods of organizing and rehearsing . 


that tells HOW! 


Paul 4. Schmitt Music 0 
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Announcement. 





symposiums. 


OF THE 1946 EDITION OF 


WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC 


The world of music presented in the form of “Round Table” discussions and 
Full biographical and factual coverage. 


space; informative, entertaining and educational. 
upon request. Write immediately to: 


WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, Inc. 


No advertising; no paid 
Biographical blanks furnished 


188 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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1867 


79th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Rudolph Ganz, President 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music. 
Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 


The College takes pleasure in announcing 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 3 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The Chesley Mills 
Signature Chart 


for Use in Music Rooms 


of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... . 


Its use holds the attention and interest of 
students. Opening the window reveals the 
Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 


Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and cata- 
logue of new teaching material sent free, 
postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 
1319 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 3 

















SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 
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J. A Mevers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 


Pel, ST Tohw . 4 ALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 
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Cleveland, March 27—April 2 





and associated organizations are well in hand, as readers have learned from the announce- 

ment by President John C. Kendel, printed in the editorial section of this issue. 

Director of Music Russell V. Morgan and his music department staff are for the second 
time collaborating with the Conference officers in working out the details of a music education 
event of unusual significance; many who read these lines will recall the great meeting held in 
Cleveland in 1932 on the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of MENC. 

The 1946 convention and festival program observes the 100th Anniversary of music in the 
schools of Cleveland and the Sesquicentennial of the City of Cleveland. Besides serving as 
hosts deluxe and presenting an anniversary pageant, the Cleveland schools will provide con- 
tributions throughout the week which will be fully in keeping with the Sesquicentennial and 
Centennial celebrated in this, our first major activity of its kind since peace was declared. 

The paragraphs following, for the most part, merely supplement the information supplied 
in President Kendel’s article in instances where additional data or names and addresses of 
individuals may prove helpful. A complete outline of the program will be released in a special 
mailing to be sent to the entire membership in the near future. 


The Dates 


4 THE first announcements gave the official dates for the Cleveland meeting as March 27-April 
3, 1946. Therefore, you may wonder what happened that the April 3 has become April 2 in 
the heading at the top of this page. The fact is that the “3” is still official, but only for mem- 
bers of official groups, such as the Board of Directors, NSBOVA National Board of Control, 
and others, which will hold final business meetings on April 3. The last general meeting of the 
convention will be on April 2. 

Tuesday, March 26, the day prior to the opening of the convention, will be a busy day also, 
with meetings of the MENC Executive Committee, Board of Directors, Research Council, 
presidents of the Divisions, and the chairmen of the Curriculum Committees. The Council of 
Past Presidents, meeting as the Committee on Resolutions, will hold its first session on the 27th. 


Unless you are a member of one of the official groups scheduled to meet on March 26, it is 
not necessary for you to be in Cleveland until the morning of Wednesday, the 27th, when the 
consultants’. open-forum program will be opened at 10:00, with a full schedule throughout the 
day. If, however, you are among the Tuesday arrivals, you will find a registration desk in the 
foyer of the Municipal Auditorium, where the registration clerks will hold forth until the desk 
is moved into the Exhibit Hall when the exhibits open on Wednesday morning. 


Pan for the biennial convention and festival of the Music Educators National Conference 


Hotel Rooms at Cleveland 


4 Reguests for sleeping room accommodations should be sent to Lee B. Bauer, chairman of 
MENC Housing Committee, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. The first assignment 
of rooms was made late in January, an acknowledgement having been sent to each person 
applying, stating that this would be the procedure. From now on, assignments will be made 
immediately upon receipt of reservation requests, or as soon as possible thereafter. Jt is asked 
that members arrange to share rooms in order to conserve available hotel capacity. An an- 
nouncement issued by the hotel Housing Committee appears on another page. 


Which Hotel? 


4 WHEN requesting a reservation, indicate three, four, or more hotels in the order of your 
preference. This will aid the Housing Committee in its effort to secure for you a room which 
will be satisfactory for your needs, purse, and your convenience in relation to the location of 
the convention headquarters at the Municipal Auditorium. 

Bear in mind that all major hotels will be “Conference hotels,” in that all are sharing the 
housing of MENC members. For the convenience of officers and members of official groups 
which must meet prior to the opening of the convention, and at various times subsequently— 
usually late at night or early in the morning—it is necessary to have an “official” hotel so that 
sleeping quarters of those concerned may be under the same roof as the meeting rooms. The 
Statler, selected for this purpose, will not be a center for convention sessions, but of necessity 
several hotels will share the overflow of meetings that cannot be scheduled in the Auditorium 
which, with its ten halls ranging in seating capacity from 325 to 10,000, will be in constant use 
throughout the convention. 

Lobby sings, luncheons, dinners, and other events will also be scheduled in several hotels. 


National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations 


4 Ar its NOVEMBER MEETING, the Executive Council of NSBOVA issued a call for the first 
postwar meeting of the National Board of Control, at Cleveland, March 27, 28, and 29, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the MENC. An election will be held, and matters pertaining to the 
general affairs of the Associations and the resumption of activities will be discussed and 
appropriate actions taken. 

The chairmen of each of the ten Regional Boards have been requested to prepare a report 
for submission to the National Board prior to the meeting in order to provide a nationwide 
overview of the present and probable future status of the competition-festival movement, upon 
which can be based recommendations for the consideration of the Board. Among the items 
to be discussed are the Competition-Festivals Manual and its content, revision of the Bylaws, 
financing plan, regional libraries, and the National School of Adjudication which the Executive 
Council has recommended be established. 

Prior to the meeting of the Board of Control, open forum discussions pertaining to the 
competition-festivals—district, state, and national—will be conducted under the auspices of the 
MENC Committees on Bands, Orchestras, and Choirs and Choruses, the chairmen of which 
are the presidents of the three Associations—respectively, L. Bruce Jones, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Louis G. Wersen, Philadelphia, Pa., and Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, N. Y. 
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MENC Divisions 


A Following the custom of recent years, an evening has been set aside for the biennial dinners 
of the six Divisions of MENC. Following the dinners, or at other periods to be arranged for, 
members and officers of the Divisions will discuss plans for the ensuing year and for the biennial 
conventions which will be held in the six areas in 1947. In case you wish to write to the 
president of your Division, you will find the name and address in the following list: 
California-W estern—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Eastern—Helen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 
North Central—Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, School of Music, Ann Arbor. 
Northwest—Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula. 
Southern—Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 
Southwestern—Hugh E. McMillen, 785 Seventeenth, Boulder, Colo. 


State Representatives Assembly 


AONE OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL EVENTS of exceptional importance in the Cleveland program 
will be the first State Representatives Assembly, the membership of which will consist of the 
presidents of the affiliated state organizations (MENC state units), and the elected state repre- 
sentatives from the non-affiliated states. This assembly, a composite of the Executive Boards 
of the six MENC Divisions, will, it is predicted, have an increasingly important part in the 
affairs of music education and in the development of the plan of organization and coordination 
adopted by MENC at Los Angeles in 1940. Two sessions on Friday, March 29, and perhaps 
a third, will be devoted to an agenda chiefly pertaining to the administration and activities of 
the state units, and to the relationship of the state associations to each other and to the parent 
organization. The assembly will meet jointly with the NSBOVA Board of Control in one 
session. 


National Catholic Music Educators Association 


4 BUSINESS MEETINGS of the officers of the NCMEA will be held on Wednesday, March 27. 
General sessions are scheduled Wednesday afternoon, Thursday and Friday, with a festival by 
the Cleveland Parochial Schools the afternoon of Thursday, March 28. Registration head- 
quarters of the NCMEA will be located adjacent to the MENC registration in the Exhibit Hall 
of the Public Auditorium. Officers of the NCMEA are: President—Harry W. Seitz, 1951 
Lawrence Ave., Detroit 6, Mich.; Vice-President—Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., 1413 So. Layton 
Blvd., Milwaukee 4, Wis.; Secretary—Sister M. Estelle, O.S.B., 7416 Ridge Ave., Chicago 45, 
Ill.; Treasurer—Sister Mary Luke, S.C., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


National University and College Band Conductors Conference 


4 Sessions of the University and College Band Conductors Conference are scheduled for 
Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30. For further information address the MENC head- 
quarters office, or William D. Revelli, Chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The officers of the Executive Committee elected in 1941 are: Honorary Life Chairman— 
Austin A. Harding; Chairman—William D. Revelli: Vice-Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott; 
Secretary—Joseph Gremelspacher; Directors—Harry Parshall, A. E. Edgar, Graham Over- 
gard, John J. Heney, Norman Falkenhainer, and H. E. Pike. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


4 THIs important MENC auxiliary will hold its biennial business meeting and election during 
the convention. Plans have been laid for a most impressive display of materials and equipment 
which will occupy the major portion of the great Exhibit Hall in the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium. Officers and directors of the Association are: President—J. Tatian Roach, Music 
Publishers Holding Corp., RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Don Malin (C. C. Birchard & Co.), 834 Reba Place, Evanston, Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Joseph A. Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th Street. New York 18, N. Y.; Directors— 
Fred A. Holtz, Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Howard R. Lyons, Lyons Band 
Instrument Co., 14 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, IIl.; John F. Sengstack, Clayton F. Summv Co., 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Paul Thornton, Radio Corporation of America, Educa- 
tional Division, Camden, N. J. 

The exhibits will be opened Wednesday morning, March 27, at 9:00 o’clock. The tradi- 
tional reception and dance, complimentary to the Conference membership, is scheduled for 
Saturday night, March 30. 

For information regarding the exhibits, address the Secretary-Treasurer, or the MENC 


headquarters office. 
Ohio Day 


4 THE Ohio Music Education Association is planning one of the significant features of the 
convention program—an all-state festival on Saturday. March 30. Each of the district organi- 
zations of OMEA is cooperating in securing enrollment of students for the huge chorus, band, 
and orchestra. Ohio members who are interested in participating should communicate with 
the chairmen of the respective committees: Choral—Frank Biddle, Board of Education, 216 
E. 9th Street, Cincinnati 2; Band—Arthur Williams, Rice Hall, Oberlin; Orchestra—Merrill 
McEwen, State University, Bowling Green. 

The OMEA Board will meet in Cleveland on Sunday afternoon, March 31. Officers of 
OMEA are: President—William B. McBride, Columbus; First Vice-President—Gerald M. 
Frank, Elyria; Second Vice-President—Clark Haines, Dayton; Treasurer—A. D. Lekvold, 
Oxford; Executive Secretary—Wade B. Fair, New Concord. 


College and Fraternity Reunions 


4 ARRANGEMENTS are being made to schedule the usual reunion meetings and special luncheons 
and dinners for state groups, college alumni, fraternities, sororities, and other organizations. 
To be included in the schedule and in the official program, it is necessary to communicate 
immediately with the MENC headquarters office, giving full information regarding the 
anticipated size of the group, nature of the function, and, if not a breakfast, luncheon or dinner, 
the time of day and number of hours required. 
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MERRILY WE 
LEARN AND SING 


by 
Lilyth Watson Boyd and Hessie Smith 


19 VARIED UNITS which follow a sea- 
sonal cycle. The Master Book for the 
teacher is complete in every detail. 
(2.00) For the children, Color Work 
Sheets, issued in book form, with per- 
forated leaves. (25c) 


DAYS OF MAKE BELIEVE 


Verses by Rose Strong Hubbei 


Dramatization by 
Helen Lawrence Mansfield 


Music by Catherine Allison Christie 


For nursery schools, kindergarten and 
primary grades. Songs, dramatization, 
costuming suggestions. Price, 2.50. 


SONGS FOR 
TODAY’S CHILDREN 


Words and Music by Belle Elkar 


Sixty songs which lend themselves to 
rhythmic activity, play or spontaneous 
dramatization. Price, 60c. 


Clayton F. Summy 
321 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Il. 
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Advance Announcemen 








of the Publication of the 


MONTELL VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE 


(soon ready for the printers) 


From this age on the MONTELL 
system is to singing what Letche- 
tisky is to the Piano; raising the 
standard of singing to the ultra 
high level of the instrumental divi- 
sion of the commonwealth of fine 
arts; a revelation of a world whose 
existence is unsuspected; the ulti- 
mate in teaching and singing; now 
ushering in a generation of pro- 
digious singers who will transfigure 
the present-day throat-squeeze tra- 
dition of opera and the singing 
world. Enthusiastically acclaimed 
by all educators and others who 
come close enough to behold. 


Published by 


WHO IS WHO 
IN MUSIC, Inc. 


_ 188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


The best book on singing of all time 





Write for free “dissertation” 
booklet 
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MUSIC EDUCATION PLANS AHEAD 





HAT IS AHEAD for Music Educators? What are the 

\X/ trends in education, and what will be the place of music 

in the total curriculum—from preschool through college 
and into post-school life? What use shall we make of radio—of 
the new F.M. and television—of films, records, recording equip- 
ment, sound systems, scientific devices and procedures? 

What changes and developments should we expect in teacher 
education? In the over-all music program in elementary and 
secondary schools? What should be the emphasis on instru- 
mental music in the grade schools? Piano classes? Violin 
classes? And will general singing become a “must” for all, 
along with health and physical education, from the first grade on? 

Music contests and festivals—what about them? National 
interstate—intrastate—intercity—local—what will be the plan and 
focus for this type of activity? 

And what of the vocational aspects of music? Are the schools 
neglecting an opportunity in this regard so far as music is con- 
cerned? Are we recognizing the commercial and professional 
opportunities open to talented young musicians, properly trained ? 
\re school music teachers and supervisors to have an active part 
in the student guidance program—not only to discover and direct 
the talented student into channels that will lead to a professional 
career in music, but to cooperate with the guidance counselor in 
supplying information regarding aptitudes and abilities divulged 
in music classes, which may not be observed elsewhere, and which 
may be helpful in pointing the student to a life career other than 
in the field of music? 

Then there is the question regarding the school music teacher’s 
responsibility to his community. To what extent shall he as- 
sume responsibility tor coordinating the local musical activities, 
and for musical leadership in the community? What are some 


of the problems and opportunities involved as related to the 
carry-over of the school music program? 

What is the significance of the current international exchange 
of personnel and materials in the field of music education from 
the standpoint of your students and the taxpayers who support 
your schools? 

What about such subjects as theory, composition, arranging? 
And such matters as credits, and college entrance requirements ? 

In short, where do we go from here in music education—and 
how are we going to arrive where we intend to go? 

Ask yourself any question that concerns your special interests 
in music—school, college, and community—and then scan the list 
of committees below. In the consultant group sessions to be con- 
ducted by these committees at Cleveland, March 27 and 28, every 
phase and factor of music education will be discussed, and, in the 
culmination of nearly four years of study, research, evaluation, 
and planning will be found the answers to scores of such queries. 
If you are a member of the MENC, you may have a part in 
determining the answers as they will be summarized in the re- 
ports of the thirty-nine consultants’ groups, through which will be 
established our agreements as to goals and procedures for which 
we look and plan ahead. 

Each of the curriculum committees listed below will hold one 
or more open sessions at Cleveland, conducted for the most part 
somewhat after the manner of the consultants’ councils which 
were so successful last spring. Only the names of chairmen and 
vice-chairmen are given; the full list of committee consultants, 
totaling well over 1,000, cannot,be published in this JouRNAL for 
the obvious reason that space will not permit. 

All Conference members are invited to attend these consultants’ 


meetings, which begin on Wednesday, March 27. 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEES WHICH WILL CONDUCT OPEN FORUMS AT CLEVELAND, MARCH 27-28 


Music Content of the Elementary School Curriculum. Chairman: 
Mabelle Glenn, 303 Library Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Vice-Chairman: 
Lotta T. Veazey, 2805 Stratford, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Music Content of the Junior High School Curriculum. Chairman: 
Helen Boswell, Administration Bldg., Bd. of Ed., Louisville, Ky. Vice- 
Chairman: Delinda Roggensack, 508 S. Fifth Ave. W., Newton, Iowa. 

Music Content of the Senior High School Curriculum. Chairman: Anne 
Grace O’Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor, Atlanta, Ga. Vice-Chairman: 
George Troup, 164 Chelmsford Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Music Content of the Junior College Curriculum. Chairman: Amy G. 
Miller, 9 Sierra Bonita Place, Pasadena, Calif. Vice Chairman: Arthur 
G. Harrell, Junior College, Jefferson City, Mo 

Music Content of the College and University Music Courses and 
Activities. Chairman Price Doyle, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky. Vice-Chairman: William Doty, University of Texas. 

Education of School Music Teachers. Chairman: James L. Mursell, 
106 Morningside Dr., New York, N. ‘ice-Chairman: Bjornar W. 
Bergethon, School of Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Music Content of the Rural School Curriculum. Chairman: Paul 
Mathews, State Dept. of Education, Montgomery, Ala. Vice-Chairman: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Staton Field, 54 S. State St., Dover, Del. Adviser: 
Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Music in the Private Schools. Chairman: Helen Grant Baker, 425 W. 
123rd St., New York, Y 

Music in Laboratory and Experimental Schools. Chairman: William 
Raymond Sur, Michigan State College, East Lansing. Mich. Vice-Chair- 
man Mrs. Beatrice Krone, University of Southern California, University 
Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Music in Pre-School, Nursery School, Play School, and Kindergarten. 
Chairman to be announced. 

Organization, Function, and Techniques of School Orchestras. Chair- 
man Louis G. Wersen, Bd. of Ed., Parkway at 21st St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Vice-Chairman: Mac E. Carr, River Rouge (Mich.) High School. 


Organization, Function, and Techniques of School Bands. Chairman: 
L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Vice 
Chairman: Halstead McCormac, 1204 S. Monterey St., Alhambra, Calif. 

Organization, Function, and Techniques of School Choirs and Choruses. 
Chairman Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. Fourth Ave., Ilion, N. Y. Vice- 
Chairman: George Howerton, School of Music, Northwestern University. 


Organization, Function, and Techniques of Instrumental Music Classes. 
Chairman: Duane H. Haskell, Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Mich. Vice-Chairman John Zurfluh, Bd. of Ed. Bidg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Organization, Function, and Techniques of Instrumental Music Ensem- 
bles. Chairman J. Irving Tallmadge, 1609 S. Eighth Ave., Maywood, 
Ill. Vice-Chairman: Clarence E. Sawhill, 1505 Broadway, Urbana, IIl. 

Organization, Function, and Techniques of Voice Training Classes. 
Chairman Alfred E. Spouse, 13 Fitzhugh St. S., Rochester, N. Y 
Vice-Chairman Homer G. Mowe, 171 W. 71st St., New York, N. Y. 

Organization, Function, and Techniques of Vocal Music Ensembles. 
Chairman: Irving W. Wolfe, Peabody Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-Chairman: Jacob A. Evanson, Bd. of Pub. Ed., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Music Theory, Composition, and Arranging. Chairman: Wendell Otey 
60 Beaver St., San Francisco, Calif. Vice-Chairman: Vincent Jones, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Audio-Visual and Scientific Aids in the Field of Music Education. 
Section Chairmen: Radio Music—Osbourne McConathy, 24 Snowden Place, 
Glen Ridge, Ya J.; Vice-Chairman, Howard Hinga, 725 Landing Rd. N., 
Rochester, N. Y. Film Music—Mrs. Helen C. Dill, 304 N. LaPeer Dr., 

severly Hints Calif.; Vice-Chairman, Vincent A. Hiden, 1237 N. Cedar St., 
Glendale, Calif. Records and Recording—D. Sterling Wheelwright, Stan- 
ford hd ‘alif. Coordinating Chairman: Hazel B. Nohavec, 3336 
Elsmere Rd., Saker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lea ome | and Ethics of Public Performances of School Music. Chair- 
man: Lloyd Oakland, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Vice-Chairman: 
Sarah Yancey Cline, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Basic Music Instruction through Piano Classes. Chairman: Raymond 
Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia University, New_York, N. Y. Vice- 
Chairman: Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Techniques of Conducting. Chairman: Norval L. Church, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Vice-Chairman: J Spen- 
cer Cornwall, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Music History and Appreciation of Music. Chairman: Grace V. Wilson, 
Bd. of Ed., Wichita, Kans. Vice-Chairman: Virginia L. Short, 410 B. E. 
Walnut St., Stockton, Calif. 

Coordination of School and Community Activities. 
Smith, 467 W. Hancock, hy om Mich. Vice-Chairman: 
Hertz, 1107 Ninth Ave. S., {st. Cloud, Minn. 

Concerts for Children and Youne People. Chairman: Lillian L. Baldwin, 
Laurel Hall, 1932 E. 97th, Cleveland, Ohio. Vice-Chairman: A. H 

trandenburg, 1128 Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth, N. J. 

International Cultural Relations in the Field of Music Education. 
Chairman: Tohn W. Beattie, School of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Vice-Chairman: Louis Woodson Curtis, 1205 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contemporary Music in the United States. Chairman: Howard A. 
Murphy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Vice- 
Chairman: Henry Cowell, 61 Seventh Ave. S., New York, N. Y 

Functional Aspects of Music—In Hospitals, In Recreation, and in In- 
dustry. Section Chairmen: Hospitals—Esther Goetz Gilliland, 10827 S. 
Hoyne, Chicago, Ill.; Industry—Dean E. Douglass, R.C.A., 445 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago, "Til. Coordinating Chairman: Hummel Fishburn, 
Music Department, State College, Pa. 

Patriotic Music. Chairman: Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Dr., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Vice-Chairman: J. Henry Francis, 1425 Lee St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Musical Development through Creative Activities. Chairman: 
Hawkins, 3047 Grand, Huntington Park, Calif. 

Radio Broadcasts. Chairman: Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Folk Music of the United States. Chairman: Luther A. Richman, 
State Dept. of Education, Richmond, Va. Vice-Chairman: Roy E. 
Freeburg, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Professional and Trade Relations in the Field of Music Education. 
Chairman: Lorrain E. Watters, 629 Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. Vice- 
Chairman: J. Leon Ruddick, Bd. of Ed., 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland. 

Music Education Press and Publicity Relations. Chairman: Raymond 
N. Carr, Drawer 512, Glen Ellyn, Ill. Vice-Chairman: Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 

School Music Administration in Large Cities. Chairman: Helen C. 
Howe, Bd. of Ed., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Vice-Chairman: 
Marion Flagg, 6206 Richmond, Dallas, Texas. 

Music Libraries—Recordings, Books, Scores. Chairman: Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Central Law Bldg., Dover, Del. 
Vice-Chairman: Emma Knudson, Illinois State Normal University. 

Bibliography of Research Projects and Theses in the Field of Music 
Education. Chairman: William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. Vice-Chairman: Orville J. Borchers, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

Musicology. Chairman: Charles Seeger, Chief, Music Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Cooperation in Student Guidance. 

220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Advisory Council on Music Education in the Latin American Republics. 
Chairman: Brunilda Cartes, University of Chile, Santiago, Chile. 


Chairman: Fowler 
Erwin A. 


Dorothy 


Teachers College, 


Chairman: William D. Boutwell, 
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WALTER ASCHENBRENNER — whose con- 
ception of symphonic singing is intro- 
ducing new, magnificent tonal effects 
into the field of choral music. 


Drawing upon the achievements in orchestral 
expression and applying them to the art of 
unaccompanied singing, his musical arrange- 
ments utilize new permutations of tone, new 
devices of vocal combinations, and a new 
conception of choral design and phrasing. 


Mr. Aschenbrenner is the conductor of the 
famous Chicago Symphonic Choir and the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, and is a faculty 
member of the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago. He is in demand as an adju- 
dicator, guest conductor and clinic director 
in schools, universities and colleges through- 
out the United States. 












CHORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Chestnut Tree (CM5250) Schumann (SSA) .......- 
Children's Sleep (CM4715) Bonds (SATB)......... 
Cuckoo Clock, The (CM5262) Trnavsky-Smith (SSAA) .. 
Czechoslovakian Lullaby (CM5261) Smith (SSA) ... an 
Death and the Maiden (CM2221) Schubert-Smith (TTBB)) 


Hymm To The Virgin (CM495) Bortniansky-Smith 
CE ED 4646.46 ccneneeseseeeeessaauaee 


1 Won't Kiss Katy (CM4596) Smith (SSAATTBB-A Cap.) J 
| Won't Kiss Katy (CM2203) Smith (TTBB-A Cap.) .... 
lfca’s Castle (CM4708) Harley (SATB-A Cap.) ...... 
Ifca's Castle (CM5323) Harley (SSAAA-A Cap.) . . . 
Night Song (CM4710) Harley (SATB-A Cap.)....... 





Ode To The Statue Of Liberty (CM4736) Harley (SA 
Ode To The Statue Of Liberty (CM5314) Harley 


Peasant And His Oxen, The (CM4595) Smith 
CT Oee GHD occ ccnctenewns 


Peasant And His Oxen, The (CM2202) 
Pe GHD ww cnvcevectans 


Roundelay (CM5278) Harley ( 
Send Out Thy Light (CAsé 
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at the Conference!” 


Once a ga in we look forward to seeing 


you at the Music Educators National Conference. 








Come to Cleveland for the first biennial meeting 





since the war. Welcome to the Birchard exhibit! 


We shall have a complete display of all the latest Jodays Loading 
Birchard publications now bringing new life and Basic Music Sorios 


interest to the school music program. 


NGING SCHOOL 
Ask to see SING OUT! book seven in A Sing- A SING 
Books for all of the 


ing School. Already the enthusiastic, wide-spread Pie Soren Grades 
approval of the nation’s music educators has made OUR FIRST MUSIC 


these books the leading basic series of these times. OUR SONGS 
MERRY MUSIC 
WE SING 
OUR LAND OF SONG 
MUSIC EVERYWHERE 
SING OUT! 


In Proparation 


EIGHTH BOOK BOOKS for UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


CZ. Z. Girchard & Ca. 221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


FEB 1° ron 





